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The difficulty of the existing compromises of the 
constitution was gone the moment they stepped 
one single inch beyond the existing territory of the 
country, and it then became a question of expedien- 
cy: Gentlemen seemed to speak as if this was the 
only compromise of the constitution. Why, if he 
read the constitution of the United States correctly, 
the whole of it, the government itself, was a com- 
promise; and why was it that the compromises 
guarantying to one portion of the Union particular 
rights and benefits should be enforced, and the oth- 
er compromises rejected? 

He stated, then, that the proposition to divide this 
territory was illiberal. Before he proceeded to this 
view ofthe subject, he premised thai if there was 
any compromise existing in the constitution in ref- 
erence to slavery and its influence in this Union, 
that compromise would guaranty to the slave States 
the same sectional importance that they possessed at 
the time of the adoption of the constitution. Was 
not that true? We had now, as at the time of the 
adoption of the constitution, a certain portion of 
slaveholding, and a certain portion of non-slavehold- 
ing territory. The preponderance in our govern- 
ment was in favor of the non-slaveholding territo- 
ry, and it always must be because the extent of it 
was greater. Now we were aboutto admit Tex- 
as, gentlemen stepped forward and said we must 
divide her equally into slaveholding and non-slave- 
holding territory, in order to maintain the equilibri- 
um of power. 

Mr. C. proceeded to refer to the statistics of our 
—_ lands, showing that about one hundred mil- 
ion acres of unappropriated lands lay in the slave, 
and about an equal number of acres in the non- 
slaveholding States; that, in addition to this, there 
was in Territories which were non-slaveholding, 
and which, from their circumstances, must ever re- 
main so, from eight to eleven millions of acres, 
making the ratio between the non-slaveholdin 
and the slaveholding unappropriated public lands 
about ten to one. We were now to admit 
Texas with about two hundred millions of acres, 
which the South, in this state of the case, conceived 
common fairness required to be added to that al- 
ready possessed by them, and then it would be a 
small comparative amount; and they were met with 
the plea that, to preserve the balances of the consti- 
tution, itmust be divided, anda portion made non- 
slaveholding territory. He apprehended that it 
could not, under this view of the case, longer be 
maintained that this was an attempt on the part of 
the South to deprive the North of the power they 
now held in the administration of the government. 
The power of this government, any gentleman, from 
easting his eye over the map of the country must 
see, could never fall into the hands of the South, 
as a majority controlling on this floor or in the 
other branch of Congress. All that she would ever 
be able to do was to be a check upon those 
whose interests would lead them to trample on her 
rights. This, then, that she now asked she was 
entitled to; this the spirit of liberality itself would 
yield her. 

He laid it down as a proposition to which he 
called the attention of this Soaes that it was the 
will of the people of these United States that this 
measure should be consummated. He had no ar- 
gument to offer in favor of that propusition; the 
election of the President who had been chosen by 
the people at the late election was proof positive on 
this point. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. J. R. Ineersonr] had said that the expres- 
sion of the public opinion on this point was no- 
thing more than a town-meeting hurrah, and he 
was confident that this could not be the gentleman’s 
deliberate opinion, although it had escaped nim in 
the heat of debate. Were the efforts that had 
been made on the part of our government in 1825, 
in 1827, and in 1832, to acquire Texas, a mere 
town-meeting hurrah? The deep and pervading in- 
terest now felt by friend and foe to this measure 
throughout the country, when it had been revived 
by an administration without a y, proved that 
it was not a mere town-meeting hurrah, but that it 


was the merits of this question which attracted the 
attention of the country to it. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 25, 1845. 


Had Congress, then, the constitutional power to 
acquire Texas? A word only in reference to this 
fae of the argument. Suppose the people of the 

nited States were satisfied beyond the contingency 
of a doubt that the interest, the perpetuity, nay, the 
very existence of the government depended on the 
acquisition of Texas; would it be denied by any 
bod that we had the right to acquire it? Suppose 
further, that Texas refused to come into the Union; 
how, then, would we acquire it? As the gentleman 





‘from Virginia [Mr. Bayiy] had properly remarked, 


it would be accomplished by virtue of the war-ma- 
king power delegated to Congress. We declared war 
to acquire territory; could we enforce our right to 
territory by treaty? The national sovereignty of 
Texas was merged; there was no power with which 
we could treat: no treaty therefore could be effected. 
If Texas should then yield to our arms, and man- 
ifest a desire to come into our Union, must we turn 
our backs on her proposition, and deny that the 
ower to recceive her existed in our government? 
ell, if the power existed in that case, as clearly 
every gentleman would admit it did exist, did it not 
exist now? 

Mr. C. referred to the only objection which had 
been urged against the constitutional power of »d- 
mitting a new State into the Union, which was that 
growing out of the provisions of the constitution 
prescribing the Recs ss of senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress. The gentleman from Ma- 


“ryland urged the objection that the constitution re- 


quires a previous residence of nine years for a sena- 
tor and seven years for a representative, and conse- 
quently Texas could not be admitted into the Union 
as a State, because she could not send senators and 
representatives to Congress possessing the requisite 
qualifications of residence. Mr. C. answered and 
refuted this objection at length. The State, on be- 
ing admitted into the Union, would be a part of the 
United States, and all her citizens would be citizens 
of the Unitd States. The citizens of Texas were 
all citizens of the United States previous to their 
emigration there, and the reannexation to the United 
States would reinstate them in their citizenship. Be- 
sides, Texas might think proper to send senators 
and representatives who, at the time of annexation, 
might be citizens of the United States. After some 
further remarks, Mr. C. concluded by saying that 
he would not ask for the admission of Texas, if it 
could not be done in strict conformity with the prin- 
ciples of the constitution; but, believing it to be en- 
tirely within the terms of that instrument, and pre- 
eminently calculated to advance the interests of the 
whole Union, he hoped the measure would be con- 
summated. 


Mr. POLLOCK next obtained the floor, and ob- 
served that he sought and obtained the floor, not for 
the purpose of making an argument to convince the 
members of that House of the propriety or impro- 
priety of admitting Texas into the nion, but with 
the sole view of defining his position on this subject, 
for the information ofhis constituents. He represented 
a district in which a majority of the voters were op- 
posed to him in politics. A number of the democratic 
party, however, had voted for him; and he might, 
therefore, be called a democratic whig. This Texas 

uestion had been ably and fully discussed in his 
district during the late canvass; and he had fre quent- 
ly, as well as freely and openly, expressed his dis- 
approbation of it. Having been elected after such 
an expression of his opinions, it was fair to presume 
that the people of his district were not in favor of the 
measure. He should, then,’ vote in accordance with 
the expressed will of his constituents, in voting 
against this measure. It had been said that in the 
late political canvass the question of the acquisition 
of Texas had been decided in favor of. He would 
ask when, and where? For his part, he would be 

erfectly willing to submit this question, if it could 
o done, to the decision of the people. 

He went ot with some remarks, in which he said 
he was for the Union, the whole Union; and he was 
for Texas, whose lone star, he hoped, would w 
brighter and brighter. He admired the work of our 
forefathers, and asked why we should now in 
search of foreign alliances? Would it add strength 
or beauty to the Union? The annexation of Texas 
forms a new era in the history of our country. They 
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were told the people demanded it. But he asked 
what reasons were assigned for it? Was it the ac- 
quisition of termtory? Already we had a vast terri- 
tory, extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific— 
from the seas of the north to the Sabine on the 
south. The wilds of the West alone would provide 
a home for millions for ages yet to come. He said 
emphatically, we needed no more territory. 

It was said that it was to be done to extend the 
“area of freedom;” but that had been done, for, on 
the plains of San Jacinto, American arms had won the 
freedom of Texas, and she had now free institutions. 
The argument for the extension of the dominion of the 
Anglo-Saxon race to the boundaries which gentle- 
men had said were naturally presented between us 
and the Mexican race, would carry us to the re- 
sublies of South America, which implored our aid. 
But he could see no moral obligation for our be- 
coming the champions of freedom for the world. 
lt was urged again as necessary to counteract the 
designs of England. That country, however, had 
disavowed the designs attributed to her, and the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs had 
told them that England would acquiesce in annexa- 
tion. 

He had long doubted and distrusted England. And 
what, he asked, did the acquiescence of England 
mean? It had been said that England desired to 
abolish slavery in Cuba; but it was possible that, at 
the time the announcement of the annexation of 
Texas to this Union was made here, the start- 
ling announcement would be made at the other side 
of the Atlantic, that Cuba was annexed to England. 
And what would this government do? Would it 
protest? This annexation would become a two- 
edged sword. He called upon the House to con- 
consider well the precedent it was setting. He had 
long distrusted England; her course was one of hy- 
pocrisy, and not prompted by a love of liberty, and 
he should not rely on any of her professions. 


But to pass to other arguments. It had been said 
that Texas must be annexed for the pe of the 
South. He looked upon itas a sectional, as a slave, 
and also as a national question. With southern 
slavery he would not interfere; if it were abolished, it 
it must be by southern legislation. How, then, could 
annexation benefit the South? Texas would be pro- 
ductive of cotton, which would come in competition 
with the staple of the South; and he understood that 
it was designed to hold a southern convention for 
the purpose of diminishing the production of cotton. 
In the South much of the soil was exhausted and 
worn out, but Texas had a virgin soil. How, then, 
could it benefit the cotton-growing States of the 
South to bring it in competition with them? He 
next alluded to the slave aspect of the question. 

He next came to the argument that we were un- 
der moral obligation, arising out of the treaty of 
1803, to admit Texas, now that they came and de- 
manded it. He had not time, nor did he intend, to 
discuss this, which was styled the reannexation ar- 

ument. If Texas ever was a part of the United 
tates, facts had not been —— forward to show 
it; nor could it, as it appeared to him, be proved. 
It was true that we claimed Texas; but Spain was 
claiming it hkewise, up to the Sabine—and not only 
that, but further, she claimed Louisiana as a part of 
Florida; and the question of boundary was never 
settled. Spain claimed Texas by virtue of discov- 
cry and occupation, and so did France in ike man- 
ner. He referred to the history of the discovery of 
Texas, and the conflicting claims thereto of Spainand 
of France,and traced various facts connected therewith 
to show that Texas had never been ours, and hence. 
to demonstrate the impertinency of the argument 
so much relied on that we could not give away what 
we had once possessed. In 1219 we abandoned— 
not our sovereign right to ‘Texas, for we never 
claimed it—but we quit-claimed Texas, and that for 
the consideration of receiving Florida. If, then, this 
treaty was invalid as far as Texas was concerned, 
it must be also with reference to Florida, and she 
was not a part of our Union. But gentlemen seemed. 
anxious to override and pass over all our treaties, 
and nullify our other acts, that they might gratify 
their excessive desire to maintain what they pro- 
fessed to consider the obligations of the treaty of 
1803. No; he said let the solemn treaty by which 
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we acquired Florida, and at the same time quit- 
clamed Texas, be observed with reference to T'ex- 
as, as not only good faith but consistency required. 

Mr.-P. brietly referred to the constitutional ques- 
tion, denying that Congress had the power to annex 
foreign territory, and referring to Mr. Jefferson as 
authority therefor; and was proceeding further to 
argue that this annexation scheme could uot be sus- 
tained under that clause of the constitution which 
authorized Congress to admit new States into the 
Union, as this referred to territory already in our 
possession, and not foreign territory, out of which 
such States were to be formed, when his remarks 
were terminated by the expiration of the allotted 
hour. 

Mr. HARALSON was successful above many 
competitors in obtaining the floor; and it being at a 
late ce he moved that the committee rise. 

The question was taken, and the vote stood— 
ayes 25, noes 42; no quorum voting. 

Mr. ADAMS demanded that the committee rise 
and report that fact to the House; which was ac- 
cordingly done. 

Mr. HAMLIN moved a call of the Tlouse, re- 
marking that he had been opposed to limiting the 
time for this debate as they had done, but that he 
wished it, short as it was, improved, to give himself 
and other gentlemen who desired an opportunity to 
apeak. 

Qn the motion Mr. H. demanded the yeas and 
nays, which were ordered; and, being taken, re- 
sulted—yeas 48, nays 45; (no quorum sul.) 

tefore the call was proceeded with, 

Mr. VINTON moved that the House adjourn. 

Mr. D. L. SEYMOUR called for the veas and 
nays; which were ordered. 

lhe question was then taken, and decided in the 
affirmative—yeas 46, nays 44. So 

The House adjourned. 





The following notices of petitions presented to- 
day, were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: 


By Mr. RATHBUN: The petition of Amos Snyder, esq, 
aud others, citizens of Wayne county, New York, for the 
improvement of Little Sodus harbor, on Lake Ontario, New 
York: referred to the Committee on Commerce. The re- 
monstrance of John W. Sawyer and others, of Cayuga coun- 
ty, New York, against the annexation of Texas: referred to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Uniou. 
Also, a petitionof David Thomas and others, to abolish the 
tranking privilege, and to reduce postage on all half ounce 
letters to twocents, if pre-paid: referred to the Committee 
on the Post Oilfice and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WHEATON: The memorial of B. F. Snect, Hen- 
ry G. Gage, and 66 other citlwens of the county of Ononda 
ga, New York, against the annexation of ‘Texas to the 
t mitted States, unless slavery be abolished within its limits: 
referred to to the Committee on Foreign Relations. Also, 
the petition of B. Fk. Sneet, Henry H. Gage, and 64 other 
citizens of Onondaga county, New York, praying for the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia and the Ter 
ritories of the United States: referred to the Committee for 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. B. GREEN: The memorial of 34 citizens of the 
towa of Phelps, county of Ontar’o, New York, remonstrat- 
sng against the annexation of ‘Texas. 

by Mr. TIBBATTS: The petition of Charles Ross and 
numerous steamboat owners and officers, merchants, ‘tra- 
ders and producers, andcitizens of the vallcy of the Ohio 
aud Mississippi, praying that Congress may pass a law an- 
horizing the purchase of the individual stock in the Louis- 

‘ and Portland canal, for the purpose of making the 
ve tree of toll, except such a charge on boats as is 
necessary to manage and and attend the same. 

By r. MACLAY: ‘Che memorial of the pursers in the 
United States navy for assimilated or relative military rank. 

sy Me. McCAUSLIN: The petitions of sundry citizens 
from Ohio, praying for a mail route from Washington, 
Pennsylvania, to Cleaveland, via Wellsville: referred to the 
( ommittee on the lost Office and Post Roads. The petition 
of members of the bar other citizens of New Lisbon, Ohio, 
praying for a division ofthe State‘into two judicial districts: 
reierred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LABRANCHE: The petiticn R. W. Boyd, clerk in 
the office of the surveyor general of Louisiana, praying 
compensation for extra services. 

By Mr. RELFE: The petition of the citizens of Benton, 
Polk, and Niangua counties, in Missouri, asking the estab- 
lishment of a post route frem Warsaw, in Benton county, 
to Buftalo, in the county of Niangua. Also the petition of 
L235 citizens of Newton and Jasper counties, in the State of 
Missouri, asking the establishment of a post ronte from 
Bolivar, in Polk county, by Greenfield, (the county seat of 
Dade county,) therce by Oakland college, and the town of 
Sarcoxie, to Neosho, the county seat of Newton; which 
weve referred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. KIRKPATRICK: The memorial of the Perth Am- 
bey Manufacturing company, offering to the government 
the patent right to manufacture padlocks: Soleuad to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HARPER: The petition of Thomas H. Ganin and 
153 other citizens of Belmont county, Ohio, praying for a 
reduction of the present rates of postage. 

By Mr. SLIDELL: The petition of inhabitants of the par- 
ish of Plaquemines, for the grant of a certain tract of land: 
pelerred to the Committee on Public Lands. 
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By Mr. HARALSON: The petition of H. Holt and others, 
members of the bar of Columbus, Georgia, in relation to the 
printing and distribution of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States: referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WENTWORTH: The petition of Silas Long and 
others for retrenchment in all the departments of the gen- 
eral government: referred to the Committee of Ways and 
Means. The petition of W. D. Parke and others, in Kendall 
county, Illinois, for a donation of land for the Illinois and 
Michigan canal: referred te the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. ‘The petition of Thomas H. Rickey 
and others, of Plainfield, Will county, against slavery in the 
Verritory of Florida; referred to the Committee on Territo- 
ries. ‘Lhe petition of Leander Newport and others, of Will 
and Grundy counties, for a mail route trom Wilmingten, 
Will county, via Mazon, to Pontiac, Livingston = 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
The petition of Thomas H. Rickey and others, of Will 
county, against the annexation of Texas: referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. The petition of Harley 
Wayne and others fer a mail route from Cornishville, via 
Dryden, Virgil, and Burns, to Marengo, in McHenry county, 
Illinois. The petition of Thomas Hl. Rickey and others for 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia: refer- 
red to the Committee for the District of Columbia. Mr. W. 
called up the petition of Jared Buckingham, of Chicaco, for 
a pension, referred last session to the Committee on l’en- 
sions. 

By Mr. J. W. DAVIS: The petition of Philip Fvans and 
one hundred other citizens of Indiana, asking a mail route 
from Natchez, via Memphis, Harrisonville, and Springville, 
to Bloomington 

By Mr. FULLER: The petition of Esther Whitney, of 
Bradford county, Pennsylvania, praying for authority to 
complete the application of her late husband, Elisha Whit- 
ney, now deceased, for a pension: referred to the Committee 
on Revolutionary Pensions. 

By Mr. BRENGLE: The petition of Gabriel Friend: re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ARRIGNTON: The petition of pilots and citizens 
residing near Ocracoke Inlet, North Carolina, praying 
Congress for an appropriation for the erection of buoys and 
stakes at several channels and shoals on the coasts of North 
Carolina: referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. JOUN T. SMITH: 'The petition of James Woods, 
and 180 others, citizens of Spring Garden, in the county of 
Philadelphia, praying for such amendment of the natural- 
ization laws, as to make twenty-one years’ residence in this 
country an indispensable pre-requisite to the naturalization 
of foreigners. 

By Mr. SAMPLE: The “petition of William Neff, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and 400 other citizens of that city and vicin- 
ity, praying the passage of an act granting to the State of 
Indiana a quantity of the public lands lying in the Vin- 
cennes land district, sufficient to complete the Wabash and 
Eri canalto the Ohio river. 

By Mr. HENRY DODGE: The memorial of 100 citizens of 
Oneida county, State of New York, asking Congress for an 
appropriation for the improvement of the Fox and Wiscon- 
sin rivers, in the Territory of Wisconsin: referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. CARPENTER: The petition of David Foster, and 
107 others, citizens of Whitestown, in the State of New 
York, against the admission of Texas into the Union: refer- 
red to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HERRICK: The petition of Hannah Hatch, for 
commutation or half pay for the services of her late father, 
Major Daniel Littlefield, who was killed in the revolution- 
ary war: referred to the Committee on Revolutionary 
Claims. Also, the petition of Abigent Cole, for the same, 
for herlate father, Captain Daniel Wheelwright, who died 
inthe service, during the revolutionary war: referred to the 
Committee on Revolutionary Claims. 

By Mr. S. CARY: Phe petition of William Hopkins and 
6thers, for the erection ofa light-house upon Spoon {sland,in 
Maine: referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. DUNLAP: The petiton of William P. Harmon 
and others, of the town of Calais, in the State of Maine, 
against the annexation of Texas. 

By Mr. ©. M. REED: The memorial of the Hon. James 
Thompson, and the citizens of Erie generally, praying Con- 
gress will make the appropriation recommended by Colonel 
Abert, inhis report for continuing the work in improving 
the harbor at Erie, on Lake Erie. 

By Mr. MURPHY: The petition of Charles Johnson, 
boatswain in the navy of the Uniled States, who has become 
disabled in such service, praying fora pension: referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. IRVIN: The memorial ofa large and respectable 
number of the citizens of Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania, 
praying that, previous to the establishment of a national foun- 
dry, an examination of proposed sites should be made 
by competent persons, andtheir advantages compared before 
a location be determined on: and they especially call the at- 
tention of Congress to the peculiar advantages of Hollidays- 
burg for such location: referred to the Committee on Milita- 
ry Affairs. 

By Mr. OWEN: The petition of Wm. Daniell and 186 oth- 
ers, praying a reduction of postage and the abolition or ref- 
ormation of the franking privilege. 

By J. B. HUNT: The petition of 74 citizens of Michigan, 
praying a reduction of postage to two certs for all letters 
not exceeding halfan ounce in weight: referred to the Com- 
mittee onthe Post Ooffice and Post Roads. 

By J. STEWART: The petition of inhabitants of Derby, 
in New Haven county, Connecticut, asking Congress for an 
appropriation to improve the harbor at the mouth of the 
Housatonic river: referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. ARRINGTON: The petition of pilots and citizens 
residing near Ocracoke inlet, North Carolina, praying Con- 
gress for an appropriation for the erection of buoys and 
stakes at several channels and shoals on the coast of North 
Carolina. 

By Mr. D. L. SEYMOUR: The petition of Mrs. Hetty 
Fassett, for a pension: referred to the Committee on Revolu- 
tionary Pensions. The petition of sundry inhabitants of the 
State of New York, praying the passage of a law amending 
the widows’ pension law: referred to the Committee of the 


Whole on the state of the Union, where on the bill is now be- 
fore them for that purpose. 

By Mr. WENTWORTH: The petition of A. Getzlerand 
others for a grant of land to drain the Kankakee flats and to 
bridge the Kankakee river: referred to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. The petition of Robert Milne and 250 others 
citizens of Chicago, fora grant of land for the Illinois and 
Michigan canal: referred to the Commitee on the Public 
Lands. ? 

by Mr. DODGE of Wisconsin: The petition of 105 citi. 
zens of Racine county, Territory of Wisconsin, asking 
Congress to establish a mail route from the town of Racine 
to Betoit, by the way of Burlington, Lyon, Delaware, and 
Darien, in said territory: referred to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. The petition of citizens of the 
Stockbridge nation of Indians, asking that an act of Con- 
gress may be passed making an a for the pay- 
ment of commissioners and others, for making partition of 
the lands of said Indians in accordance with an act of (on. 
gress extending to them the right of citizenship: referred 
tothe Committee on Indian Affairs. The memorial from 
citizens of the Stockbridge nation of Indians, protesting 
against any @change in the act of Congress extending to 
them the right of citizenship: referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. The petition numerously signed by citizens 
of the county of Milwaukie, Territory of Wisconsin, asking 
the sotablileones of a mail route from the town of Mil- 
waukie through the north part of the towns of Wawaton 
and Brookfield, andthe south part of Menomonie, Lisbon, 
and Warren, the south part of Delafield, to intersect the 
muil route at Summit,in said Territory: referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ROCKWELL: The memorial of 13 citizens of Lee, 
Massachusetts, for the improvement of the Fox and Wiscon- 
sin rivers. 

By Mr. HUDSON: The petition of the town of Westmin- 
ster, Massachusetts, against the annexation of Texas. 

BS Mr. STILES: The petition of the Republican Blues, 
an organized corps of Savannah, Georgia, praying to he 
refunded the amount of duty paid on the materials im- 
ported for a standard: referred to the Committee on Coin 
merce. 

By Mr. SIMONS: The petition of Lewis Beens and 
others, citizens of Fairfield county, in the State of Connec- 
ticut, against the annexation of Texas to the United States 

By Mr. SAMPLE: The petition of Beverley Simpson and 
numerous others, citizens of Porter county, Indiana, pray- 
ing a grant of the public lands for the completion of a road 
from Lafayetie to Chicago. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuurspay, January 23, 1845. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Senate 
a communication from the Treasury Department, 
transmitting, in compliance with a resolution of the 
Senate of the 5th April, 1844, information concern- 
ing the quantity of stone furnished the United States 
by Richard Linthicum, to construct certain light- 
houses; which was laid on the table. 

Mr. ATCHISON presented two petitions from 
persons residing in Missouri, praying that the Pal- 
myra and Fayette land districts may be discontin- 
ued, and that a land office be established at Bloom- 
ington, Missouri, in lieu thereof: referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Also presented a petition from citizens of Platte 
county, Missouri, and officers of the United States 
army stationed at Fort Leavenworth, praying the 
establishment of a mail route from the town of Wes- 
ton to Independence, by way of Fort Leavenworth: 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Roads. 

On motion by Mr. JARNAGIN, the Committee 
on Revolutiouary Claims were discharged from the 
further consideration of the petition of Abigail Wad- 
ham, the widow of Captain Heman Allen, of the 
revolutionary war, asking for the payment of certain 
advances made by him. 


Mr. FOSTER of Tennessee, from the Committee 
on Claims, reported a bill for the relief of Captain J. 
Throckmorton; which was read, and ordered to a 
second reading. 

On motion of Mr. FOSTER of Tennessee, the 
Committee on Claims were discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration ‘of the petition of Harvey and 
Slagg, praying for the allowance of a drawback on 
certain merchandise; and it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


Also, from the Committee on Claims, made an 
adverse report on the petition of Thomas B. Win- 
ston, of Massachusetts, praying to be relieved from 
the payment of a judgment obtained against him by 
the United States; which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE, from the Committee on 
Public Lands, reported back, with an amendment, 
and with a recommendation that itdo pass, the bill 
granting to the State of Illinois the right of way 
through the public lands of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. ARCHER, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, reported back, without amendment, the 
bill authorizing the sale of the two Arabian horses, 
presented by the Imaum of Muscat to the Consul 
at Zanzebar. 
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Mr. ASHLEY presented a petition from Charles 
C. Scott and 50 others, of Wachita county, Arkan- 
sas, praying for the establishment of a mail route 
from Little Rock, Arkansas, to Meriden, Louisiana. 
Also, a petition from Bayley Watts, and other citi- 
zens of Clark county, Arkansas, praying for the es- 
tablisment of a mail route from Little Rock to 
Camden; which were referred to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. FOSTER of Tennessee, on leave, intro- 
duced a bill pons for the appointment of a com- 
mission for the adjustment of claims of citizens of 
the United States on the republic of Mexico. Also 
a joint resolution in regard to the claims of Ameri- 
can citizens upon the government of Mexico; which 
were severally read twice, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON gave notice that he would 
to-morrow ask leave to introduce a bill explanatory 
of the act of 1839, making appropriation for the civil 
and diplomatic expenses of governmert. 

Mr. JARNAGIN submitted the following reso- 
lution; which, under the rule, lies one day on the 
table, viz: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War inform the Senate 
what contracts have heretofore been made forthe removal 
of the Choctaw Indians remaining west of the Mississippi; 
that he furnish a copy of all such contracts; whether any 
alvertisements were made ofthe intention of the govern- 
ment to makesuch contracts; and what amount of money 
has been advanced to contractors; when, and to whom; and 
whether or not there is any contract, agreement, or un- 
derstanding that the contractors are to have any additional 
allowances for ferriages, or other causes; and, if so, what; 
and, also, what steps have been taken by the contractors for 
the removal of the said Indians. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON, submitted the following 
resolution; which lies one day on the table, under the 
rule, viz: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of providing, by law, that no 
person designated as assistant collector or clerk, shall exer- 
cise any of the powers, or perform any of the duties of col- 
lector of the customs, or in any manner act officially for or 
in behalf of such collector; and that no person shall exer- 
cise such powers or perform such duties, who shall not pre- 
vious thereto have given bonds, with surety, to the accept- 
ance of the Secretary of the Treasury, and also have taken 
and subscribed an oath or affirmation for the faithful per- 
formance of all such powers and duties as may be exercised 
or performed by him for and in behalf of such collector. 

The following resolution, introduced by Mr. 
Huntineton yesterday, was considered and agreed 
to, viz: 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General be directed to 
intorm the Senate whether the amount of revenue of the Post 
Oilice Deparment from postages, fines, and miscellaneous 
receipts, which accrued between the 4th of March, 1541, 
and the 30th of June, 1844, exclusive of the sum of four hun- 
dred and ninety-seven thousand six hundred and fifty-seven 
dollars, or ofany part thereof, appropriated by an act enti- 
tled An act to make appropriations for the Post Office De- 
partment, approved September 9th, 1841, has been suflicient 
to defray the current expenses of the department during 
that period; and ifnot, what is the amount of the deficiency, 
and whether it exceeds or falls short of the sum still uncol- 
lected, and supposed to be eolleetable, of the revenue af the 
department which has accrued during said period, and the 
amount of such excess or deficiency. 

On motion of Mr. WOODBURY, 

Resolved, That, for the convenience of reporting the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate, six copies of the calender of busi- 
ness and of the printed bills be laid on the reporters’ desks. 

Mr. BAGBY asked for the postponement of the 
previous orders, with the view of taking up the bill 
for the relief of the legal representatives of James H. 
Bell; but on the suggestion of Mr. EVANS, who 
informed that-he, in a few days, expected some in- 
formation which wuuld have an important bearing 
on the bill, he did not press his motion. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 

The engrossed bill to establish the Smithsonian 
Institution for the increase and diffusion of knowl- 
edze among men, was read the third time, and pass 
ed. 

FRENCH SPOLIATIONS. 

_ The bill for the settlement of claims of American 
citizens for French spoliations, prior to 1800, coming 
up in order for consideration, was, on the suggestion 
of Mr. CHOATE, passed by informally, with the 
view of having printed an amendment to the bill, 
which he submitted under unanimous instruction 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The bill for the relief of Joseph Simmons was 
taken up as in committee of the whole, considered, 
reported to the Senate, and ordered to be engrossed 
for a third ae 

The joint resolution suthorizing the Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury to cause to be erected, or to purchase 
a Suitable building in the city of Mobile for a court- 
house for the southern district of Alabama, was ta- 
ken up as in committee of the whole. 








Mr. BAGBY explained that this matter had been 
brought to the attention of the Senate by a present- 
ment of the d jury of the southern district of 
Alabama. The custom-house used to be occupied 
for the purposes of that court; but in consequence of 
the want of security, the court was compelled to re- 
tire from it. He showed the absolute necessity of 
the government providing, by purchase or by erec- 
tion, a building in which to hold that court. He 
also alluded to a banking-house which could be pro- 
by purchase at a very low rate for that object. The 
bill left the matter to the Secretary of the Treasury 
to apply the necessary means. 

r. BERRIEN remarked that throughout the 
United States the federal courts are held in buildings 
belonging to the several States. ‘The marshal have 
been in the habit of procuring proper rooms or 
building for the purpose, for a certain compensation. 
He knew of no instance where an appropriation had 
been made from the Treasury of the United States 
for the purchase of a building in which to hold the 
courts, excepta part of a building at New Orleans 
for that purpose. If the propriety was at all doubt- 
ed in that case, the passage of this act would settle 
the principle that the government of the United 
States was bound to purchase or erect buildings for 
such purposes in the States. 

Mr. WOODBURY suggested that if the the sum 
was not named in the bill, it would be necessary to 
insert an appropriating clause to pay the sum neces- 
sary out of any money in the treasury not other- 
wise aeeerennes, or out of the judiciary fund. 
The only case, he believed, in which the govern- 
ment purchased a building for the purposes indica- 
ted in this bill, was the case mentioned by the sena- 
tor fiom Georgia, [Mr. Berrien,] of the purchase 
of the part of a building at New Orleans, and per- 
haps in some of the Territories. The establish- 
ment of this principle would be an important matter 
to the treasury of the United States. {[t would be 
far better, however, to appropriate the surplus 
means from the treasury to the erection of buildings 
of this character, and others absolutely necessary 
for the purposes of government, than to distribute 
those means to the States, to be improperly squan- 
dered. It was a question with him whether it would 
not now be proper to refer the bill to the Judiciary 
Committee, with the view of deciding upon the 
principle, and of settling the question as to the pro- 
priety of the government having erected, or of pro- 
viding otherwise, appropriate buildings in which to 
hold its courts. He moved the reference of the bill 
to the Judiciary Committee, to enable them to take 
that matter into consideration. 


Mr. BAGBY said he would have had no objec- | 


tion to such a reference, but for the manifest oppo- 
sition to the measure indicated by the honorable 
chairman. This was the direction which the meas- 
ure had taken for two or three successive sessions 
of Congress. His late colleague introduced a reso- 
lution, two or three years ago, instructing that com- 
mittee upon the subject, and they had invariably 
failed to attend to the matter, believing that it did 
not fall within their appropriate duties. Because 
the United States had not heretofore erected build- 
ings for the purposes of their courts, instead of 
hiring them, was no good reason why a different 
policy should not be pursued now. Everything 
must have a beginning, and everything have an end- 
ing. There was not a subject more worthy of the 
consideration of the Senate of the United States 
than that as to the pete of furnishing the judi- 
ciary with comfortable and appropriate buildings in 
which to administer the laws of the United States. 
It was certainly worthy of their consideration 
whether they would continue the practice of hold- 
ing the courts in old out-houses, for which they pay 
rent, instead of purchasing and erecting suitable 
buildings for the purpose. He was in favor of hav- 
ing suitable buildings erected in the States. 

Mr. BERRIEN opposed the reference to the 
Judiciary Committee, and expressed the opinion 
that there would be more propriety in first erecting 
jails in which to keep the criminals under the sen- 
tence of the courts, than buildings in which to hold 
the courts. 

The question was then taken on referring the bill 
to the Judiciary Committee, and decided in the neg- 
ative. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate; and 

On motion by Mr. DAYTON, laid on the table 
for the present. 

DUBUQUE CLAIM. 

On motion ty Mr. HENDERSON, the unfinish- 

ed business of yesterday was taken up, being the 








further consideration, as in committe of the whole, 
of the bill to confirm the title of a tract of land in the 
Territory of Iowa, to the legal heirs and assigns of 
Julien Dubuque, deceased. 

Mr. HENDERSON remarked that he had under- 
stood from some gentlemen in the Senate, that the 
position which he had taken yesterday in reference 
to the strength which this claim derived from Gen- 
eral Harrison’s treaty of 1804, and the subsequent 
addition to it made in 1806, was not clearly under- 
stood by them. He therefore now rose to explain 
that matter again. Mr. H. then recapitulated his 
arguments of yesterday on this point, and read Gen- 
eral Harrison’s communication to the government 
on the subject. He also further enforced the equi- 
table validity of the claim. 

Mr. PEARCE, chairman of the Committee on 
Private Land Claims, denied that Gen. Harrison's 
treaty could strengthen or weaken the claim. The 
additional article made to that treaty in 1806, merel 
reserved the rights of claimants under Spanish 
grants, leaving the validity of those grants untouched 
inany way whatever. The saving clause in the 
treaty left the claim resting on the merits of the deed 
from the Indians to Dubuque, as did also the grant 
of confirmation made by the Spanish government. 

Mr. CHOATE, in an able legal argument of 
considerable length, reviewed the whole case from 
the origin of the claim to the United States treaty of 
1806. He took the ground that this claim was well 
founded, and that it was fully sustained by the poli- 
cy of this government in giving the most liberal and 
equitable construction to Spanish grants. He ex- 
amined the language of the deed from the Indians 
to Dubuque, and coupling it with the language of 
Dubuque’s petition to the Spanish governor; the 
order of the latter to Todd to ipvestigate and report 
upon the nature of the claim; Todd’s report that he 
saw nothing ta impede the grant; the full and free 
acknowledgment of the Indians to General Har- 
rison, in full council, in 1806 that, they recog- 
nised the claim as valid; General Harrison's 
own letter, in which he says he is satisfied of its 
justice and validity, and that he never had any doubt 
on the subject; all went fo show that, however 
vague and deficient of legal technicality the writ- 
ings drawn up by a plain layman like Dubuque 
might be, the intention of all parties was that ofa 
consequence in fee of the tract ofland. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON mene the claim. He 
denied that the approval of the Spanish governor 
extended beyond the right acquired by Dubuque 
from the Indians, and that right was merely of per- 
sonal occupancy for mining, and to the contents of 
such mines as he should work. He also denied that 
any sanction of the claim to the land in fee could 
be derived from Gen. Harrison’s treaty or despatches, 
which treaty, in the additional article of 1806, mere- 
ly reserved the rights of parties claiming under 
Spanish grants, not particularizing the Dubuque 
claim, any more than other claims that might exist. 
The whole question, he considered, could sum- 
med upa few words: what possible title could Du 
buqne derive from the confirmation of the Spanish 
governor, or from the treaty of 1804 and 1806, that 
was not dependent upon and referable to the funda- 
mental ground of claim, the deed from the Indians? 
That deed, after all, was alone the title, and the only 
title. But it neither sold, granted, or even mention- 
ed the land in fee, directly or constructively; it plain- 
ly stated its purpose to be to give Dubuqve the per- 
sonal occupancy for mining purposes; and no other 
construction, consistent with fact, and the obvious 
meaning of the language used in that instrument, 
could be given to it. 

Mr. HENDERSON maintained that if such 
strict.esa were resorted to,no Spanish claim that 
had ever yet come before this government could 
stand the test. Not one of the many claims hither- 
to allowed had a foundation more equitable than 
this. Such claims had always to be construed in a 
liberal and equitable sense, and in this way they 
had hitherto been acted upon. He further expau- 
ated the merits of the claim. 

Mr. BERRIEN could see no reason why this 
claim was not allowed to take the same course 
which had uniformly o: tained in this ciass of cases. 
It had long been the settled policy of the government 
to refer such claims to a board of commissioners fi r 
investigation; and upon the report of such board it 
was the practice of Congress to act. It cases where 
the quantity of land claimed was not large, the ree- 
oemmendation of the commissioners was almest unt- 
versally adopted. in cases of great magnitade like 
this, Congress had the benefit of the mvestigation of 
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the commissioners and their report for its guidance. || felt, in common with all the 


There was certainly no propriety in exempting this 
claim from that very safe and proper course. 

Mr. BAGBY offered an amendment, the object of 
which was to save the rights of pre-emptioners on 
the tract, whose pre-emptions may be subject of dis- 
pute, or may remain yet undecided. 

Mr. FOSTER moved to lay the bill and amend- 
ment on the table. 

This motion prevailed without a division; and the 
bill, with the amendment, was laid on the table 

On motion, it was agreed that, when the Senate 
adjourn, it be to Monday next. 

he Senate then went into executive session; and 
after some time spent therein, 


Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, January 23, 1845. 


The journal having been read— 
Mr. DROMGOOLE rose to makea short persoa- 
al explanation. He found the following report of 
yesterday’s proceedings in the National Intelligen- 
cer of this morning: 

“Mr. Stewart appealed to tke gentleman from Vir- 


ginia, (Mr. Dromcoors,| after having impeached his motives 
inthe motion Mr. 8. had made, not to preclude him trom all 
chance of reply, If the gentleman would withdraw his 


eallfor the previous question, Mr. 8S. would pledge him- 
self to renew it. He wished merely to offer a resolution. 


“Mr. Dreomcoore said that he would assent to the re- 


quest, provided it was to be for no more than an explana- 
tiva. On that condition he withdrew the call.” 


Mr, DROMGOOLE said that this report was dn- 


correct. Sle never gave his assent on any such 
conditions. He withdrew the call for the previous 
question on the pledge of the gentleman that he 
would renew it. 

ILLINOIS RAILROADS. 

Mr. ROBERT SMITH, on leave, introduced a 
bill granting to the State of Illinois certain alternate 
secuons of land to aid in the construction of the 
Aiton and Mount Carmel), and Alton and Shawnee 
town railroad; which was twice read, referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands, and ordered to be 

wrinted. 

Mr. REDING submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered and agyeed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to eom- 
municate to the House acopy ofthe survey of Major J. Db. 
(Graham, made in 1835, and known as the report upon the 
Oliverian canal route. 

Mr. SLIDELL submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States he re- 
quested to inform the House if any and what, officers of the 
United States have been guilty of embezzlement of public 
money since the 19th ef August, 1841; and further, whether 
said officers have been criminally prosecuted for such em- 
bezzlement, and, if not, to communicate the reasons why 
they have not been so prosecuted. 

Mr. C. JOHNSON moved that the House resolve 
itself into a Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. 

Messrs. JAMESON, BRINKERHOFF, PAR- 
MENTER, and VANCE, requested the gentleman 
to waive his motion.until they could submit certain 
papers to the House. 

Mr. HOPKINS objected to any other business 
till the House decided whether it would go on with 
the Texas debate. There were many gentlemen 
who yet wished to speak on it. 

The question was then put on Mr. Cave Jonn- 
son’s motion, end resulted in ayes 92, noes 3. 

No quorum voting, a second count was taken, and 
the question was decided in the affirmative—ayes 
118, noes 12. 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


So the House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole, (Mr. Hopkins, of Virginia, in the 
chair,) and resumed the consideration of the joint 
resolutions for the reannexation of Texas to the 
Union. 

Mr. HARALSON, who was entitled to the floor 


from yesterday, observed that, having finally suc- | 


ceeded, after repeated unsuccessful efforts, in obtain- 
ing the floor, however unprepared he might be to 


enter into the discussion, he would not pass the op- | 


pertunity over, but proceed at once to give his 


views on this question, which had been so emphati- | 


cally termed the great question of the day. He 


offered to the committee no apology; it would be | 


totally unnecessaay to do so; the question having 
been one of such absorbing interest not only in this 
country, but in every country on earth, that no 
apology was necessary for discussing it. He had 
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ople of the United 
States, a deep issue which had been before the 
country. He acknowledged that there had not 
been an incident in the history of that gallant litle 
po which had not excited in his bosom the most 
ively sensations. Ever since the people of Texas 
declared their independence, in 1836, he had looked 
with the most intense interest on everything con- 
nected with their prospects of establishing their in- 
dependence. He was not ready to admit, with the 
gentleman from Ohio and the gentleman from New 
York, that this question was not brought be- 
fere the people during the last presidential elec- 
tion. We were told (said Mr. Hararson) that 
the public mind was not matured on it, and 
that there had been no elections held since this 
question was agitated that tested it; and that it 
should go over to the coming administration, where 
it properly belonged. In fine, that there had been 
no expression of public opinion in relation to this 
one He differed with these gentlemen in 
these views, and he begged leave, therefore, to give 
his reasons for it. If this question had not been 
decided by the American people in a manner not to 
be mistaken, he asked what kind of issue had ever 
been decided by them. Was this issue not put at the 
Baltimore convention? Gentlemen scemed to have 


\ forgotten what has taken place in the last twelve 


months. He confessed the question was not a mat- 
ter of issue, so far as his political opponents were 
concerned, for they were divided on it. The ques- 
tion was stronger than democracy itself, for there 
were thonsands in the conntry who were prepared 
to go for Texas, but were prevented from doing so 
by the course of Mr. Clay himsdff. 

He asked gentlemen to recur to the state of feel- 
ing prevailing here last spring, before the publica- 
tion of Mr. Clay’s Raleigh letter. Was there a 
man then who dared to avow himself hostile to the 
annexation of Texas, save the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Apams,) the gentleman from Ohio, 
[Mr. Gippines,) and a few others, who made a 
proclamation to the world threatening a dissolution 
of the Union if the annexation took place. He 
asked gentlemen to recall the history of that day, 
and say if there were not very few even of the whig 
party who dared avow themselves in opposition to 
that measure, till the Raleigh letter was published. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL rose, and said that he 
did not know whether the gentleman alluded to him; 
but he would assure him that, from the first mo- 
ment the annexation of Texas was spoken of, he 
had opposed it, and should continue to oppose it as 
long as he \ived. 

Mr. HARALSON said, no doubt the gentleman 
was sincere in the declaration he had made, and he 
might be one of the exceptions to the general rule 
he had laid down. 

He spoke of the public demonstrations which had 
been made in this country, and of the great masses 
which were in favor of this measure, and especially 
in the southern country. He weuld not accuse 
these of the whig party who opposed it of adher- 
ing pertinaciously, of pinning their faith to the sleeve 
of the great whig candidate; but he believed they 
were willing to let the question go over for the pres- 
ent, though many of them were more anxious for 
annexation than the democratic party. He spoke 
this with regret; and he knew that there were many 
in the southern country who contended that the 
election of Mr. Clay would more readily secure the 


/ annexation of Texas than the election of Mr. Polk. 


The gentleman from er spoke of his op- 
position to the measure; but he spoke of public 


|| demonstrations made throughout the whole coun- 
| try. There were no public demonstrations against 
| the measure; and there was great feeling and anx- 


iety shown to know what were the sentiments of 
Mr. Clay and of Mr. Van Buren on the subject, to- 
gether with those of other gentlemen who were can- 


| didates for the ee 


But he would proceeed to show to the House 
that this question was put in issue to the country 
in the last presidential election, and decided by it. 


, Might he be serene to read what was put in is- 
' sue at the Ba 


timore convention? He would read 
one of the resolutions of that convention, and Jet 
gentlemen decide for themselves. (Mr. H. here read 
one of the resolutions of the Baltimore convention, 
declaring our perfect title to the Oregon Territory; 
and that it ought not to be relinquished to any 
ou on earth; also declaring that Texas ought to 
e reannexed to the Union at the earliest possible 
period; and that it was a great American measure, 
which the convention recommended to the cordial 








support of the American people.) This question 
was placed in issue so far as the democratic party 
was concerned. It was not the issue between the 
two parties, because there were men of the whic 
party, who were as warmly attached to this mea. 
sure as any of their opponents; and were willing to 
carry it out in accordance with the expressed wil] 
of the people. But from whom did this resolution 
of the Baltimore convention come? From a genile- 
man standing highin the ranks of the democracy 
of New York, and who possessed the respect and 
esteem generally of the people of the whole Union. 
But the gentleman from Ohio said this question was 
not at issue in the last presidential election; and that 
Mr. Polk was supported without reference to it. 

He made some observations in relation to the 
Texas question being an issue in Ohio, and of the 
resolutions adopted at the convention of the State of 
New York sanctioning the resolutions of the Balti- 
more convention. 

Mr. McDOWELL assured the gentleman from 
Georgia that Texas annexation was an issue in the 
late election in Ohio. 

Mr. HARALSON resumed. He said he was 
very happy tohear the answer. He then proceeded 
to read the resolutions of the Syracuse convention 
above alluded to, and he commended them to the 
particular attention of the gentleman from New 

‘ork [Mr. Ratuevun.] 


Mr. RATHBUN made some explanation, which 


was not distinctly heard. 

Mr. HARALSON commented on the words 
“rightly understood,” which it was understood were 
in the resolutions of the New York convention. In 
the State of Georgia, words were taken in their 
ordinary signification, and he did not believe the 
convention at Syracuse intended to leave a door 
through which gentlemen should escape. He was 
we)) satished that the annexation of Texas was 
made an issue by the Baltimore convention, and the 
conventions of the States had responded to the na- 
tional convention, and the late election had decided 
it, The President elect, too, had plainly declared 
himself in favor of immediate annexation. But 
notwithstanding all these things they were told that 
they must wait a )ittle longer—that the publie mind 
was not yet matured; and that they must leave this 
subject to the next administration—that is, they 
must wait until far-seeing England shall come and 
appropriate that country to herself by most advan- 
tageous treaties, and until! Texas herself, beaten 
down by her frequent rejection, and spurned by the 
American Congress will herself refuse to come in 
at a subsequent period, and she will be lost to us 
forever. 

But prejudice had been attempted to be excited 
against the question of annexation, because of the 
pertinacity with which it had been pressed. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brinxsruorr] had said 
they demanded immediate annexation of Texas, but 
they were satisfied that the executive should contin- 
ue to treat and negotiate for Oregon. Now, he 
would ee that there had been no attempt to inter- 
fere, on the part of Congress, to obstruct the nego- 
tiations of the executive; and this attempt of the 
gentleman from Ohio to create prejudice on this sub- 
ject, he was satisfied, would fail of its object. What 
might be the result of the negotiations in relation to 
Oregon he knew not; but, for himself, it would be 
his pride to extend the laws of this country over 
every foot of the Oregon Territory. He was pre- 

ared to goto the utmost bounds of the present 
imits of the United States. Indeed, he was of 
opinion that the whole American continent belonged 
to liberty, and he hoped the time would come when 
no tyrant’s foot would pollute this land. But the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Ratusun] had told 
them that he was prepared to go for annexation, 
provided it could re put on equitable terms; but 
when those terms came to be understood, it appear- 
ed that one State was to be formed, and the whole of 
the balance of, perhaps, four States were to be non- 
slaveholding States. It was surely a most liberal 
proposition, for which his (Mr. H.’s) constituents 
were under infinite obligations to that gentleman. 

Mr. RATHBUN explained. 

Mr. HARALSON. Yes, the gentleman would 
leave it to the future Congress. But what right had 
the House to dictate terms to any State on coming 
into this Union, except that it shall adopt a republi- 
can form of government? If Ohio should resolve 
to introduce slavery, what right would this govern- 
ment have to interfere? He then proceeded to no- 
tice the speeches of gentlemen who professed to be 
in favor of annexation, but who started all sorts of 
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constitutional scruples. He was disposed to doubt the 
sincerity of such gentlemen. He next referred to 
the territory of the United States, sufficient to form 
fifteen States as large as Virginia, which had been 
so circumscribed as to opcrate unequally against the 
South. He referred to the Missouri compromise, 
and he asked what would be thought by gentlemen 
if the South should desire to carry slaves beyond the 
northern line then drawn? But he denied that the 
annexation would increase slavery. So soon as 
Texas was annexed, the clause of the constitution 
would operate which has prevented the importation 
of slaves since the year 1808. But a great difficulty 
in the way was as to the manner in which annexa- 
tion should take place. Some gentlemen were 
sometimes willing to adopt the general-welfare sys- 
tem. Some adopted the clause, “new States may 
he admitted into the Union,” but it must be such as 
were made out of the territory which belonged to 
the United States. But he thought a little atten- 
tion to our history would show our constitutional 
right to admit Texas into the Union. In 1819, that 
country belonged to the United States; and if she 
had so remained, and had now presented a republi- 
can form of government, would she not have been 
entitled to admission? But she was ceded to Spain. 
Now, suppose Spain had ceded Texas back again: 
would she not, under like circumstances, have been 
entitled to admission? Most certainly she would. 
Then he contended, as Spain was depoeseeed of 
Texas by revolution—by the means by which we 
obtained our freedom—and as Mexico, by the same 
meaus, had lost the control over Texas—and as sov- 
ereign power was vested in itself,—Texas had the 
right to retrocede herself to this Union as Spain 
would have had the right to do before the Mexican 
revolution. 

He had been arguing to show that this govern- 
ment had all the rights and powers of legislation 
With reference to Texas that we would have had, 
had it been immediately retroceded to this country 
by Spain after the treaty of 1819. ; 

}t had been argued that this annexation wou)d 
violate our treaty obligations with Mexico. He de- 
nied it; and he called on gentlemen to point to the 
article—to the stipulation to be violated if we annex- 
ed ‘Texas to the United States. = 

One objection to this scheme was, that it would 
reduce the price of sands in this country. He ad- 
mitted that this would be the effect to a certain de- 
gree; but it would injure none but and specu)ators— 
those who had large quantities. ‘The farmer, who 
had his tract of land wnder cultivation, was not in- 
jured, while he held it, by the fall of the priee of land 
because it yielded as abundant harvests of corn, and 
all other productions. If he wished to sell, why, if 
he was obliged to sell at a lower price, all other land 
was equally reduced, and with the money recieved 
from his land he could buy an equal amount of 
land elsewhere; and an amount equal to what he 
could have purchased with the proceeds of his land, 
had it maintained its former price, (as the same 
would have been the case with other lands.) It 
could injure none, then, but speculators. He leoked 
upon the reduced price of lands in this country as a 
great blessing to the great mass of the people; and 
for the benefit of the mass it was their duty to legis- 
late. 

He referred to the argument of Mr. Brinkeruorr, 
who insisted that the territory of Texas should be 
equally divided into slaveholding and non-slave- 
holding territory; and tothe remarks of other gentle- 
men, that the lash was held over northern democrats 
by the South to whip them into the ranks. He de- 
nied this; and said that the first intimation of appeal 
to sectional interests, and of arraying one portion of 
the Union against the other, had come from the 
North. The South held no such language; they de- 
sired to hold no such language. 

He scouted the objection of Mr. Severance to 
annexation—that we were not sure England would 
permit it. He felt humiliated, and he had frequent- 
ly felt so when he saw (he had no reference to par- 
ticular gentlemen) that Mexico and England had as 
warm advocates on this floor as if they were legally 
represented here. Texas was independent; we had 
recognised her independence long since, and so had 
most of the great nations of the globe; hence he 
contended that none had anything to say on this 
question of annexation but Texas and the United 
States. 

_ After passing in rapid review several other objec- 
ons, and replying thereto—especially the argument 
against the military advantages of annexation, made 
by Mr. Rarusun, and founded on a letter written 
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by General Jackson in 1820, to which he replied 
by quoting other passages from the. same letter, 
which went to show that General Jackson main- 
tained that, for the present, we ought to be content 
with Florida, on the ground that the coast of Flo- 
rida was defended b proper, ample fortications, 
which fortifications My. H. added did not exist— 
he brought his remarks to a closo by expressing 
his firm belief that it was for the best interests of 
beth countries that this union should take place be- 
tween them; and his warm hope that, when they 
came to a vote on this question, a voice would go 
forth from this House responsive to the voice of the 
people of this Union, and that Texas would be an- 
nexed to our country during the present session of 
Congress. 

Mr. H.’s hour having expired, 

Among some twenty competitors for the floor, 

Mr. COLLAMER was successful in catching the 
chairman’s eye. The present aspect of the question 
seemed to be that they had fallen upon the project 
of the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. M. Brown, ] 
which, in its substantial provisions, had been intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Boyp] 
and accepted by the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
DovGtass} as a substitute for his amendment, and 
wasnow the pending question, Under this it was pro- 
posed to annex Texas as a State. There seemed also 
some leading principles in volved, which they consid- 
ered important, viz: that while we took ‘Texas we 
could not take her debt, and would leave her lands to 
pay that debt with. He proceeded toargue that it was 
utterly impossible to avoid her debt if we annexed 
Texas. If a country owed debts, those who held 
those debts had, for a security, the eminent domain 
of the country; that was the power which the sove- 
reign country had to take all the resources, public 
and private, of the country, the proceeds of her eus- 
tom houses, &c., &c. If we annexed Texas, we 
took her eminent domain, or a portion of it. It was 
true that this proposition provided that she should 
retain her losis but we were to have the proceeds 
of her customs. Hence, if we assumed the sove= 
reignty of Texas, the debts of Texas became an in- 
cumbrance upon the whole eminent domain of this 
country. He argued that this consequence was 1n- 
evitable; and, to sustain this, he quoted Vattel, where 
one country merged its sovereignty into another, 
As a practical example of this, he referred to the 
fact, that when Frederick of Prussia took the king- 
dom of Silesia, which owed debts to England, he was 
obliged to pay those debts. 

But it was said by gentlemen that we did not take 
the sovereignty of Texas; that she herself retained 
it, if she came as a State into the Union. He de- 
nied this, contending that we took the eminent do- 
main of Texas. It was true, the proceeds of her 
lands were left her; but we took the power of levy- 
ing and collecting duties at her custom-houses—the 
great sources of revenue. Hence, whatever Texas 
did not pay, we became responsible for. There 
were citizens of England, France, and other coun- 
tries, who had claims against Texas. If Texas did 
not meet them, they went to their governments 
and asked them to enforce their payment, as was al- 
ways done by governments; as had been done in di- 
vers cases by this country. Their government re- 
placed, we cannot go to her; we cannot make repri- 
sals on Texas; we cannot send our ministers to her. 

Mr. C. continued to argue that, in the event of the 
annexation of Texas, the United States would be 
responsible for her debts; and that there would be 
no way of getting rid of them but by repudiation. 
The next point on which he touched was that 
the measure would involve war. He argued that 
Texas was a revolted colony of Mexico, and that 
the the latter possessed the right, of which she could 
not be divested, of reconquering the former; that a 
war between the two countries did exist, even if it 
was notan active war; and that the United States, 
by taking Texas, would become a party to it. His 
next objection was, that it was a slaveholding coun- 
try, and that the acquisition of it was designed to 
extend and perpetuate slavery; and therefore the 
free States of the North eould not give their appro- 
bation to it. He belived slavery to be a great evil, 
though southern gentlemen were of a different opin- 
ion; and, though he was not disposed to interfere 
with it as it existed under the guaranties of the con-« 
stitution, yet he never would agree to extend it fur- 
ther. He believed, however, that the real object in 
view by these who were so anxious for the annex- 
ation of Texas, was for the purpose of strengthening 
the political power of the South. 

He made some remarks on the inequality of the 
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proposed division of ‘Texas, and then objected to 
annexation on the ground that it was an attempt at 
unlimited foreign acquisition. He took a rapid sur- 
vey of the conduct of the nations of the earth, and 
their attempt at acquisition of territory, and depicted 
the dangers which it involved. He objected to an- 
nexation hecause of the inconsistency which it 
fixed on those who advocated it. Healso objected be- 
cause it was not only an attempt to annex foreign 
territory, but foreign jurisdiction, which was a gla- 
ring paradox. It was an attempt to annex foresgn 

i Siction by the exercise of jurisdicuon. Before 
this could be done, he said the territory must be ac- 
quired by the treaty-making power, and then they 
ceald exercise jurisdiction over it. 

Mr. D. L. SEYMOUR said he did not ex- 
pect to say anything sew, or anything that 
could interest the House, after so much had been 
said by so many gentlemen; but he availed 
himself of this opportunity of stating the views 
which would guide him in the vote he should give. 
He then stated that for twenty years he had been in 
favor of the annexation of Texas, but he must 
nevertheless be satisfied with the terms by which it 
was to be done, before he should sanction it. He 
must be satisfied that it was consummated consist- 
ently with the principles of the constitution. He 
alluded tothe Rivard declaration that the people 
had settled the question, and to the resolutions of 
(he Baltimore convention, but still he held that the 
terms and time and manner were the legitimate 
subjects for the consideration of the representatives 
of the people; amongst other things, he never could 
go for any measure of annexation that would in- 
volve the assumption of the debts of Texas. If 
such aprinciple were ever to be adopted in this coun- 
try, the States of this Umon would have the better 
claim; but even that had been deemed highly inex- 
pedient. And yet the two hundred million of States 
debts had been contracted with the best metives, 
not merely for the purpose o} advaneyng Sora) W- 
terests, but of developing the resources of the whole 
country, and to contribute to the general prosperity 
of the nation. 

_ In this laudable enterprise they found themselves 
VOW ed INA Weight Of indebtednens, both the old 
States and the rising empires of the West, which 
was crushing their enegtes tothe earth. If ever the 
national government could be induced to assume the. 
power of enlarged construction, it would be in a 
case like this, But the sentiment of the people of 
the country had been declared against it. No man 
would say he believed that assent could be obtained. 
But what did they propose to do? ‘To assume the 
debts of a foreign State, and these to an unlimited 
amount—an amount concerning which they had no 
authentic information such as would justi y the ac- 
tion of prudent legislators. Resolutions of inquiry 
concerning this amount had been adopted both by 
the Senate and the House of Representatives, and 
they remained unanswered; leaving them without 
ary information whatever on this point. It was 
said we had the lands of Texas with which to pay 
her debts; but against this Mr. S. urged that we 
neither knew the amount of her territory entire, nor 
the amount which still remained unappropriated. 
We did know, from the history of the times, that 
grants, and extensive grants, bad been made suc- 
cessively by Spain, by Atenien, and by Texas; and 
no man had any facts in his possession which en- 
abled him to approximate in the least degree to the 
amount of the lands which remained unappropriated, 
and would go to the payment of her debts. We 
were then called on to assume an unlimited amount 
of indebtedness for a smal] amount—perhaps a mini- 
mum of territory. 

He could not, therefore, vote for any of the prop- 
ositions before them under these circumstances. 
Whether the territory was acquired by legislation 
or by treaty, he should insist on the settlement of 
this important question, that we knew how much 
we purchased, and how much we paid for it, before 
he could give his assent to it. 

Mr. S. now came to the consideration of the ques- 
tion as connected with the subject of slavery. This 
question of annexation had — heretofore been 
considered a national question. He regretted that it 
had now been divested—at least, in part—of that 
high character. The gentleman from South Caroli- 
na {Mr. Homes] had adverted to a strong under- 
current which he regretted to see setting from the 
North against this measore. There was a strong 
under-current against it from the manner in which, 
of late, it had unfortunately been presented to the 
country. It originated (said Mr. 8.) twenty years 
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ago, when the design was first brought boldly for- 
ward to enlarge the er of the slaveholding States 
of this Union, when Missouri was about to come 
into the Union. He referred to the general excite- 
ment felt throughout the country at that time, and 
particularly to the resolutions passed by the legisla- 
ture of New York in 1820, and repealed by the 
legislature of 1821, protesting against the future ad- 
mission of any slaveholding States, to be formed 
out of territory not belonging to our country at the 
formation of this Union. These resolutions (he 
said) expressed the sober sentiments at the present 
time of the peaceable citizens of that State. ‘They 
had been, they were now, and he trusted ~ ever 
would remain, willing and anxious to abide by the 
guaranties of the constitution. That excitement 
passed away; but the under-current connected with 
it had been revived and strengthened by the pro- 
ceedings of southern gentlemen with reference to 
the right of petition. He adverted to the history 
of these proceedings; to the adoption of the rule ex- 
cluding abolition petitions; adopted, he had no doubt, 
from good motives by gentlemen from the South, 
bat which had stimulated and revived this feeling, 
and legitimately, as he contended. 

But this was not all. The question had hitherto 
been deemed a national question, and, as such, had 
received the sanction of the whole country. He 
gianced at the history of the successive negotiations 
for the acquisition of Texas under the aielalsten- 
tion of Mr. Adams in 1825, and of General Jackson 
in 1829, and also in 1835, to show that it had uni- 
formly heretofore been considered a national ques- 
tion. It had been reserved to the present period, 
when this fever of reannexation so suddenly raged, 
to urge this question as a sectional question, in the 
language of the chairman ot the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs [Mr. C. J. Incerso.t] as a southern 
measure, embracing slavery and all. Not only this, 
but in the diplomatic correspondence of persons 
standing high in office, it had been made to savor 
of the same idea; and it stood before the world that 
this, which had-formerly been conceded a great na- 


‘tional measure, to be consummated in that feeling 


of brotherhood that should influence every portion 
of this confederacy in the attainment of a great na- 
tional object, had been dragged down into a scheme 
for the purpose of one section, and the domestic in- 
mitutions of one section of the country. It was this, 
combined with the other consideration to which he 
had referred, that had given strength and power to 
that under-current which was setting against this 
measure. In whatever form, then, this project was 
consummated, whether by legislation (which he be- 
lieved not the constitutional mode) or by treaty, this 
maperees uestion of slavery or non-slavery ought 
to be maiied at the time, eo instanti, with the act of 
annexation. 

Alluding to the argument of the gentleman from 
Georgia, |Mr. Cops,) Mr. S. denied that the guar- 
anties of the constituuon with reference to slavery 
extended to foreign territory which we might ac- 
quire. After giving his views as to what the com- 
promise was, he said he did not understand that a 
part of it was, that within the extension of this re- 
public in its future growth, the peculiar domestic in- 
suututions of the South should advance pari passu at 
the expense and under the protection of the other 
portions of the Union. 

Mr. S. maintained that the legislative power of 
the country had no right to aequire foreign territory 
or admit a foreign State into the Union, and went 
onatlength to argue that point—referring in the 
course of his argument to the acquisition of the 
Louisiana territory when it was necessary to use the 
treaty-making power for that object. He further 
offered as an additional argument why Texas could 
not be admitted on the terms proposed, that she 
could not send senators and representatives to Con- 
gress with the constitutional qualification of seven 
and nine years’ residence. 

Mr. HAMLIN observed that he rose for the pur- 
pose of mingling in this debate, with but littl hope 
or expectation that any suggestions he might offer 
would produce ati impression in these walls. ‘The 
importance of the question, and the deep and mo- 
mentous interest which was involved in it, must be 
his excuse for troubling this ¢ mmittee within his 
brief hour, and then to be heard no more. We 
have, aaid he, a country stretching from the frozen 
regions of the North to the tropical climate of the 
South. We have seacoast extending back to the 
shores washed by the Pacific ocean, vast in. extent, 
and embracing in its circuit almost every climate, 
almost every industrial pursuit which marks the 


world; and it must occur to every mind that any 
government stretching its powers over such a vast 
extent must be one of compromise. On compro- 
mise our republican form of government was based. 
Viewing the question in such a light, let us (said 
Mr. H.) come to the consideration of it with feel- 
ings and purposes equal to its importance. Gentle- 
men who had preceded him in this debate had so 
ably discussed the constitutional question involved 
in it, that he should not enter upon it. He should 
content himself with simply saying, that from a 
cool and calm consideration of the matter he had 
come to the conclusion that he would give his sanc- 
tion to the annexation of ‘Texas upon such consid- 
erations and such restrictions as would make it what 
it was claimed to be—a national question. More- 
over, he was for immediate annexation, though he 
had indulged the hope that the consummation of 
this measure would have been left to the coming ad- 
ministration, which would have (as he trusted and 
believed it would) the confidence of the people. As 
the present administration possessed the respect and 
confidence of no party and no man, he wished this 
question to go over to one which would have the 
confid: nce of the country. As, however, the sub- 
ject is now before the House, it is our duty (said 
Mr. H.) to treat it with all the deliberation and re- 
flection which its importance deserves. 

He would first propose to show that this question 
had not been presented to the House in a national 
aspect, and he would then proceed to show in what 
manner it ought to be presented to make it worthy 
of the attention of a government founded on com- 
promise. This question, which ought to be pre- 
sented asa great national one, had been dragged 
down from its towering height to the grovelling po- 
sition of a slavery question. Let us, said i 
trace it from its first appearance in this hall to 
the position in which it now appears on your 
table. He knew that, for great and national 
purposes, the acquisition of Texas had been the 
desideratum with several of our administrations for 

ears past, and for these considerations he cheerful- 
y gave it his approbation. But what was the origin 
of the present measure for the annexation of a for- 
eign power to this Union? It originated in a mere 
rumor, stated in 9 letter from a gentleman of Balti- 
more, that the British government designed to abol- 
ish slavery in the republic of ‘Texas. Such was the 
language of the lamented Upshur, when he called 
the attention of the American agents in Texas to the 
subject. Such was the basis on which the authori- 
ties of Texas were invited to open negotiations for 
their union with this country. Yes; an idle rumor 
had force enough to engage the attention of our gov- 
ernment. 

He then traced that correspondence, referring to 
the correspondence of Mr. Calhoun, particularly 
his letter to our minister in France, from which he 
read extracts to show that the object of this annex- 
ation was to uphold and extend slavery; and he 
then denied the truth of that portion of the instruc- 
tions to our French minister which said that the 
slave power of this country was the great uphold- 
ing power of this republic, and that it was spread- 
ing civilization throughout the world. But, tracing 
the same subject, he read an extract from the speech 
of the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, and then asked how they were to avoid the 
conclusion ef which he had spoken. But he stopped 
not there in the progress of its history, and the 
evidence of that design. He read extracts from 
the message of the governor of South Carolina, di- 
rected attention to a speech made by Mr. Felix 
Houston in Mississippi Within a few weeks, and 
also to the debates on this floor, in the course of 
which gentlemen had narrowed it down from its 
national grandeur and national importance. 

He then proceeded to notice the proposition be- 
fore the committee, which he enumerated, which 
amounted to the same intimation that this territor 
must come in as slave territory. He was himesif 
in favor of the abstract proposition of annexation, 
and he was willing to leave the details for the fu- 
ture, if gentlemen would dee! fairly with them, and 
agree that it should be so; but he doubted their will- 
ingness so to leave it. It had been said that the peo- 
le had settled this question in the late election. 
‘That they had decided in favor of annexation, he 
believed; but they had prescribed and settled the de- 
tails, he did not believe. He spoke of his exertions 
in his own State during the late canvass, and the 
grounds there taken. This being a country whose 


constitution was based on compromises, they took 
the ground in his State, that compromise must be 
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resorted to in this matter; but they concluded 
that it would be the means of admitting more 
free States than slave States. He referred to the 
resolutions of the legislature of New Hampshire 

and said it was clearly shown that the basis of those 
resolutions was, that it would be the means of 
admitting more free than slaves States. He refer- 
red to the bill introduced into the Senate by Mr. 
Haywoop, the senator from North Carolina, ang 
added that his bill spoke much for the heart, bur 
more for the head of that gentleman. Of slavery he 
did not intend to speak, for the eloquent Pinckney 
had done it for him; he had declared that its fooj- 
steps were marked with blight wherever it had 
touched the green sod of the earth. He (Mr. 1.) 
only took it as an evil which had been entailed upon 
tham by the mother country, and they must direct 
and control it as they best could. He was willing 
to enter into compromise on this subject, because he 
believed annexation was of national importance, and 
that it would promote northern commerce, agricul- 
ture, and industrious pursuits. It would also bene- 
fit the South, because it would give them the monop- 
oly of the cotton growing for the supply of the for- 
eign markets. Of the military advantages, he agreed 
with the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Ratn- 
BUN,] that they were not of much worth. He was 
desirous that a portion of this territory should be 
left free for the industry of northern people; and 
when they had levelled the forests, and established 
themselves there, he would leave it to themselves to 
establish slavery if they thought proper; but of tha: 
he was satisfied there was no fear. 

Let it be settled now, so that it shall better be 
known to the one or the other designing to occupy 
this territory, to what portion of it they might direct 
their immigration. 

He alluded to the jeers, the taunts, that had been 
thrown out in the progress of this debate; and when 
they came, the language of his heart was to hurl 
back those taunts. Reflection, however, had chas- 
tened his feelings on this point. It never became 
statesmen, in discussing great national questions, 
to descend to taunts, and to provoke sectional feel- 
ings and prejudices. If there were those who could 
find consolation in this course of debate, they were 
welcome to it. He referred to the golden period 
when the South and the North stood side by side 
as brothers on this floor, and throughout the coun- 
try; and after pronouncing a glowing eulogium on 
the disinterested, noble patriotism and virtues of 
both sections of the Union, he dropped a passing 
lamentation that the South was no longer found in 
this position. He now came (he said) with the 
olive-branch of peace; he eame in favor of uniting 
on one common ground, respectful both to the 
North and the South; and then we would plant our 
stars and stripes, and they should float over Texas 
forever, and march on until they should wave on 
the shores of the Pacific in the distant Oregon. 

Mr. H. remarked that his time had so nearly ex- 
pired, that he would be able barely to enter on 
another branch of his argument. Fle would there- 
fore conclude his remarks by saying to those who 
were true friends of annexation—let them in the 
spirit of compromise meet in this matter, and, on 
that ground, alike respectful to all, let them consum- 
mate this great measure, which should redound to 
the glory of our republic throughout all coming 
time. 

Mr. FICKLIN next obtained the floor, and said 
the reannexation of Texas is a national,and nota 
party question; and no drill, however rigid, can give 
ita purely party cast. It is proper that it should be 
so. Acting, as all of us should, upon a high respon- 
sibility to our constituents, I trust I shall ever have 
the charity to accord to others who incline to a 
different course from me honesty and integrity of 
purpose, and at the same time to give a hearty wel- 
come to all who may unite with us for the consum- 
mation of this momentous object. I shall not, there- 
fure, view this as a party or sectional measure, 
whether southern or northern, but as one having 
“as large a charter as the wind,” and coextensive 
with the varied interests of soil and climate of our 
great and glorious republic. 

Now that the bitter and excited feelings of the 
presidential contest are lulled to rest, in vain may 
the self-constituted leaders of the two great political 
parties, attempt to give tone and complexion to the 
political opinions of the masses, on a subject which 
comes directly home to their “‘business and bosoms.” 
“The heart isa free and fetterless thing;” and no 
practised hand is needed to touch the strings, when 
nature herself speaks in a voice of the purest har- 
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and their judgment follows the honest convicticns of 
ight. 
, “As regards the claim of Mexico to the territory of 
the republic of Texas,and the consequent right of 
consultation as to the terms of reannexation, I 
wholly deny that Mexico has any well-founded 
cLaim, as recognised by the law of nations. That 
claim she long since preferred on the field of battle, 
and the story of the disas rous result in her annals 
was not more fatal to her interests, than glorious to 
the first beams of the lone star of the nascent re- 
wublié of the South. She drew the sword 
to decide her rights; she was miet most man- 
fully with hearts of steel and arms of 
strength; she met the Anglo-Saxon sons of 
a new world, that had waged war under adverse 
circumstances with the most formidable power of 
Europe, in the cause of human liberty—not intru- 
ders, indeed, upon her soil, but men who were in- 
vited by her policy to make Texas one of the united 
Mexican States, and who looked to the liberal pto- 
tection of herlaws. They were deceived. The mo- 
ment she asserted her despotic authority, that mo- 
ment she was met at the threshold with resistance. 
The fight of freedom was committed to noble hands; 
and that fight was nobly wen. Has Mexico prose- 
cuted her claim with a further appeal to arms? All 
that she has attempted has been a trifling border 
warfare, discreditable to herself, and calculated to 
excite the contempt of her enemy, and all nations. 

In regard to the title to the soil, it appears that 
the section of country known as Texas was discov- 
ered and settled in 1685 by La Salle, under the au- 
spices of the King of France; was ceded in the year 
1762 by France to Spain; in 1800 was retroceded 
by Spain to France; in 1803 was ceded by France 
to the United States; and in 1819 it was ceded 
by the United States to Spain. Four months 
alter the treaty of 1819, the Texians, in grand 
council assembled, solemnly protested against the 
act by which they were sought to be transferred to 
the Spanish crown, as is here shown by an extract 
from the proceedings of the mecting: 

“The recent treaty between Spain and the United States 
of America has dissipated an illusion too long fondly cher- 
ished, and has roused the citizens of Texas from the torpor 
into which a fancied security had lulled them. They have 
seen themselves, by a convention to which they were no 
party, abandoned to the dominion of the crown of Spain, 
and left a prey not only to impositions already intolerable, 
but to all those exactions whieh Spanish rapacity is capable 
of devising. The citizens of Texas would have proved 
themselves unworthy of the age in which they live—un- 
worthy of their ancestry of the kindred republics of the 
American contineat—could they have hesitated, in this 
<a as to what course to pursue. Spurning the fet- 
ters of colonial vassalage—disdaining to submit to the most 
atrocious despotism that ever disgraced the annals of Eu- 
ae have resolved, under the blessing of God, to be 
ree. 

By the treaty of Cordova, in 1821, (but which 
she subsequently disavowed,) Spain acknowledged 
the independence of Mexico; and it was not till 
1836 that she consummated that recognition. In 
1824, a confederation of the several Mexican States 
was formed under a constitution modelled after that 
of the United States, and the Territory of Texas 
became a member of that confederation. It there- 
fore follows that so long as the government thus 
formed adhered, in good faith, to the principles upon 
which it was based, all of its members (‘Texas in- 
clusive) were bound to sustain its acts, and yield 
obedience to its laws. Did Texas do so? Even her 
enemies will not controvert the point with her. 

Let us examine, then, the true causes of separa- 
tion. From 1810 to the present moment, Mexico 
has been alternately convulsed by rebellions, insur- 
rections, and civil wars. 

A corrupt priesthood, with an affiliated moneyed 
aristocracy, have waged unceasing war upon the 
liberties of the people. Hidalgo, (who was himself 
a priest,) Iturbide, Bustamente, Santa Anna, and 
Paredes, have each, in turn, placed themselves at 
the head of a mercenary soldiery to overthrow the 
existing government. Generals, presidents, and 
priests have alternately been invested with the im- 
perial purple, have wielded the despotic sceptre, and 
have changed places with a rapidity scarcely equal- 
led by the ‘mock dignitaries of the chess-board.” 

Mexico has been literally a land of ‘wars and ru- 
mors .of wars,” whilst rapine, plunder, and the 
spoils of conquest seem to be the only sentiment 
that animates the bosom of her people, and the only 
incentive that can summon them to the battle field. 
They are most emphatically a sordid and treacher- 
ous people, and are at all times, upon a moment’s 
warning, 


people are alive to their sympathies, 
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“Ripe for revolt aud greedy for reward.” 

One of these convulsions and insurrections termi- 
nated in the overthrow of the federal government, to 
which Texas had given her conserit and had become 
a party. 

Santa Anna, who was the victorious leader of 
a successful soldiery, expelled the Mexican Con- 
gress at the point of the bayonet, and established in 
in 1834, upon the ruins of the republican govern- 
ment of Mexico, a great central military despotism, 
to which ‘Texas ,refused her assent, and protested 
against the act as one of lawless usurpation; where- 
upon her people established a republican govern- 
ment which has ever since been upon the tide of 
successful experiment. 

The difference between the United States and 
Texas in establishing their respective governments, 
may be comprised in a nut-shell; and it is this: 
Our States were once colonies of Great Britain; in 
consequence of the oppressive laws of her Parlia- 
ment we revolted and achieved our independence. 
Texas was one of the members of the confederation 
formiing the republic of Mexico. That government 
was subverted by military force; not by the revolt 
of the citizens of Texas, nor by any act of theirs, 
proximate or remote, but by the blood-thirsty in- 
surgent Santa Anna, who sought by military force 
to extend his authority over Texas. Was she bound, 
either legally or morally, to submit? Had the con- 
sent of the governed ever been obtained to the es- 
tablishment of this new military despotism? These 
are questions of such easy solution that they ced 
not be illustrated by argument. 

This new-fledged government of Santa Anna 
could not rightfully be extended over Texas any 
more than it could over Canada; and the only way 
in which it could be riveted upon the people of 
either country was by the exercise of brute force. 

Such was the course adopted by Santa Anna; 
and his disastrous defeat and capture on the plains 
of Sap Jacinto attest how far his efforts were attend- 
ed with success. That battle was to Texas what 
the battle of Yorktown was to the United States— 
“the crowning glory of the whole war,”’—the wreath 
of victory, dedicated by the sword in each country 
to liberty and independence. 

Santa Anna and his principal generals in com- 
mand very soon after acknowledged the independ- 
ence of Texas, which was succeeded by a similar 
recognition on the part of the most powerful nations 
of the earth. 

All remember that, in that conflict, Santa Anna 
and his troops were made prisoners of war: they 
were treated with humanity, were discharged un- 
harmed, and their property restored to them, and 
they were permitted to return home with their bag- 
gage and munitions of war. Santa Anna himself 
was brought into the United States, to shield him 
from the merited vengeance of the injured and out- 
raged Texians. He visited the capital and other 
principal cities of this nation, and returned to Mex- 
ico in safety. 

Coutrast, in this particular, the conduct of the 
Texians with that of the Mexicans on similar occa- 
sions. Who can ever forget the deeds of blood and 
cruelty perpetrated by Mexico upon her prisoners 
of war, and the brave men who were overpowered 
by numbers? 

Need 1 remind this House of the ruthless butch- 
ery at Goliad and at the Alamo? Is not the Mexi- 
can escutcheon crimsoned and blotched with the 
blood of innocent men, deliberately shot down, in 
violation of the law of nations, of humanity, and 
the most solemn treaty stipulations? Does not the 
blood of Crockett and his companions in arms ‘cry 
to us from the ground” for revenge? 

The ferocious and untutored Indian, when the bat- 
tle is ended, feels some emotions of human sympa- 
thy for his victim; but the barbarous and cruel 
Mexican, destitute of noble impulses, has an eye 
that melts not, and a heart that yearns not, at human 
suffering and misery. In the war of extermination 
against Texas, the father and son, mother and 
daughter, decrepid age and vigorous manhood, 
smiling infancy and rosy youth, sunk alike into one 
common grave, and ‘‘the deep reversion of delayed 
revenge” will one day be visited upon them for their 
atrocious deeds. Viewed in any light, Mexico can- 
not, l apprehend, maintain a shadow of claim to 
Texas. Her independence rests upon the same 
basis as our own, fortified by the additional argu- 
ment that she did not rebel against a subsisting 
— that had jurisdiction over her, as we 

id. 

The boundary of Texas has been ably debated 
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by some who have preceded me, and, as it will in 
all probability be left to future negotiation to settle, 
I need only remark that France, Spain, the United 
States, and ‘Texas, have always claimed that the 
boundary was as far westas the Rio del Norte; and 
they are sustained in this view by the Spanish 
geographers themselves. 

Having shown, as I think, that Mexico has no 
claim to the territory of Texas, and no right to ex- 
pect that she shall be consulted in the matter, I next 
proceed to inquire if the United States may right- 
fully acquire foreign territory, and admit it asa 
State or States into this Union. 

We have two precedents for the acquisition and 
admission of foreign territory; one in the case of the 
treaty of 1803, by which Louisiana (Texas included ) 
was obtained, and subsequently new States were 
were formed out of part of that territory; and the 
treaty of 1819, by which the Floridas were acquired, 
and are now kuocking at the door for admission inte 
the Union. But apart from precedent, the power is 
conferred by express grant in the constitution of the 
United States, and the limitations upon this grant of 
power no not inhibit its exercise in the present in- 
stance. 

The articles of confederation contain the following 
provision for the admission of Canada and other 
foreign territory: 

“Ant. 11. Canada acceding to this confederation, and 
joining in the measures of the United States, shall be al- 
mitted into, and entitled to all the advantages of this Union, 
but no other colony shall be admitted into the same, unless 
such adiission be agreed to by nine States.” 

When the convention assembled to remodel the 
articles of confederation, and to superscde them by 
a couystitution, the question was foirly at issne 
wiether the power to admit States out of foreign 
territory should, or should not, be restricted. Short- 
ly after the meeting of the convention, Edmund 
Randolph, of Virginia, presented a draft of a consti- 
tution containing the following provision on this 
subject: 

“10. Resolved, That provision ought to he made for the 
admission of States lawfully arising within the limits of the 
United States, whether froma voluntary junction of goy- 
ernment or territory, or otherwise with the consent of a 
number of voices inthe national legislature less than the 
whole.”—4th vol. Eliiott’s Debates, p. 42 

The draft next presented was that of Mr. Charles 
Pinckney, of South Carolina, embodying on that 
subject this proposition: 

“Arr. 14. The legislature shall have power to admit new 
States into the Union on the same terms with the originial 
States, provided two-thirds of the members present in both 
houses agree.”—4th vol. Elliott's Debates, p. 48. 

A third draft of a constitution was submitted by 
Mr. Patterson, of New Jersey, embodying this 
proposition: 

“8. Resolved, That provision ought to be made for the ad- 


mission of new States into the Union.”—4th wol. Eliott’ 
Debates, p. 72. 


On the 23d and 26th days of July, 1787, the sev- 
eral ee or drafts of a consiitution of 
Messrs. Randolph, Pinckney, and Patterson, were 
referred to a committee of detail, (consisting of 
Messrs. Rutledge, Randolph, Gorham, Ellsworth, 
and Wilson,) for the purpose of reporting a consti- 
tution. This committee of five, on the 6th day of 
August, 1787, reported a plan of a constitution, with 
this provision: 

“Ant. 17. New States, lawfully constituted. or estab- 
lished within the limits of the United States, may be ad- 
meted by the legislature into this government; but to such 
admission the consent of two-thirds of the members present 
in each House shall be necssary. If a new State shall arise 
within the limits of any of the present States, the consent 
of the legislatures of such States shall also be necessary to 
its admission. If the admission be consented to, the new 
States shall be admitted on the same terms with the original 
States. But the legislature may make conditions with the 
new States concerning the public debt which shall be the: 
subsisting.” —Elliott’s Debates, 4th vol., p. 123. 

After maturely considering the several plans pre- 
sented, as well those permitting the admission of 
new States to be formed out of foreign territory as 
those prohibiting it, Congress adopted the following 
article: 

“Ant. 4, sec. 3. New States may be admitted by the 
Congress into this Union; but no new State shall be formed 
or erected within the jurisdictien of any other State; nor 
any State be formed by the junction of two or more States, 
or parts of States, without the consent of the legislatures 
of the States concerned, as well as of the Congress.” 
4th vol. Eliiott’s Debates, pages 163-4, as io the action of the 
convention on this feature in the constitution. 

The phraseology of this section is clear and com- 
prehensive. It makes no distinction as to the ad- 
mission of States between territory within or with- 
out the United States. The language employed 


See 
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cannot be so tortured as to mean or intend anything 
else than to leave to the discretion of Congress the 
most unrestrained freedom on this subject. 

The question of slavery having been made to oc- 
cupy @ conspicuous position in this debate, I cannot 
forbear giving ita passing notice. The result of m 
observation is, that the free negro is more degraded, 
more addicted to crime, more stinted for food and 
raiment, and more miserable, in this country, than 
the slave. Yetif negro slavery could be extermi- 
nated from the nel, without substituting white 
slavery in its stead, and without ministering to 
British power and cupidity, | should rejoice to see 
it. I am not, however, prepared to witness, without 
a murmur, the obtrusive interference of that proud 
and imperious nation with the slave question on 
this continent. Ina book entitled “‘Martin’s British 
Colonies,” and inscribed to the severeign of Great 
Britain, in vol. 4, page 7, of the introduction, this 
significant language is employed: 

It is our duty as Christians (and, as may be inferred, our 
immediate and also remote interest as merchants) to prose- 
cute, with unceasing energy—first, the total, unreserved, 
and unconditional abolition of all maritime traffic in slaves 
carried on by any pation in alliance with the British crown; 
secondly, to promote, by every peaceful and lawful meas- 
ure, the emancipation of every slave in the United States, 
and throughout the colonies of European nations.” 

Here is a strange commingling of Christian du- 
ties with the interest of merchants, in order to bring 
both to bear upon slavery in the United States. 
This shows clearly that religion is made the cloak 
under which to prosecute this hypocritical crusade 
against slavery. 

It is « primary feature of her policy to enjoy the 
monopoly of the tropical productions. The culture 
of cotton, rice, sugar, and coffee, enter largely into 
her schemes of ambitious speculation. Before she 
can obtain a controlling influence in the growing of 
these articles, it is first necessary to abolish slavery 
in the United States and Texas; and she is willing 
to avail herself of the present precarious condition 
of Texas to effect that object. Hence you see arti- 
cles in the leading British journals, declaring that 
if “Texas had consented to abolish slavery, all 
her political difficulties would long since have been 
terminated.” 

British statesmen also assert that if slavery is abol- 
ished in Texas, it will destroy the institution in the 
United States, by cutting off the principal market for 
slaves. Their press and the speeches of their orators 
teem with denunciations of slavery on this conti- 
nent;and why? Not from feelings of true sympa- 
thy or unaffected philanthropy. Passing over the 
fact that, for more than two centuries, the African 
slave trade was not only permitted, but was stimula- 
ted and protected, by the power and patronage of the 
British government, until all her colonies (the south- 
ern portion of the United States inclusive) were 
alee with slaves, we find that the British 
emancipation act does notextend to the islands of 
Ceylon, St. Helena, or to any portion of the terri- 
tory owned by the East India company, where 
slavery exists in its most degraded and revolting 
form. Hindostan, with her adjacent territory, 
containing, bond and free, upwards of 130,000,000 
of souls, exceeding more than five times the popu- 
lation of the United States and Texas, is not favor- 
ed fora moment with the itinerant sympathy and 
philanthropy of this patronising and slavery-hating 
government. 

The designs of Great Britain are upon Texas. 
She desires to extend her protectorate over chat na- 
tion, that she may, by an overshadowing influence, 
embroil Texas with the United States, by bringing 
in conflict their interests in the cotton market; and 
by exerting acontrolling power over the com- 
merce and slaves of Texas. Hers is purely a selfish 
poner based upon the prospect of gain, and the 

vope of national aggrandizement; which, with all 
the surrounding and threatening circumstances, calls 
upon us to exclaim to Texas, in a warning 
voice— 

“Thus dos't thou hearthe Nemean (British) lion roar 
‘Vainst thee, thou lamb, that standest as his prey.” 


_ With Texas added to our Union, we can success- 
fully compete with British India in her staple pro- 
ductions, and could supply the markets of the world 
with cotton, breadstuffs, and the leading staples of 
agriculture. Let us then leave it to our own people 
to settle for themselves, in each State, this question 
of aay st and let us spurn, and, if need be, rebuke 
this insolent intermeddling of a foreign nation with 
our domestic institutions. 

This spurious philanthropy of Great Britain 
springs from sordid motives, possessing, as she 
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does, an insular position, which is at once the tow- 
er of her strength, and the spring of her ambition. 
She looks to her internal industry and resources to 
sustain her prosperity, and the commerce built upon 
this foundation becomes her paramount policy. 

Every nerve is strained, and every element put in 
ae to augment the vastness of her commer- 
cial system, whether by the acquisition of territory 
in the most favorable points of the globe, or by war, 
or by secret interference in the affairs of other nations. 
She seeks to levy tribute in every quarter, for her 
existence depends upon her commerce. She has all 
the active enterprise of the Carthagenian and the 
valor of the Roman combined. On the one hand, 
she preaches the emancipation of the human race; 
whilst on the other, she holds in servile and despotic 
bondage, at home and abroad, millions of her suffer- 
ing and starving subjects. From the boundless ex- 
tent of her territory, it is her proud boast that the 
sun never sets on fe dominions, whilst the morn- 
ing reveille is heard from ‘one of her military 

sts to another around the world. 

I may be here permitted to avow my most decided 
preference in favor of admitting Texas as a State, 
and not asa Territory; that she keep her lands, and 
pay her debts; and that all controversies in regard 
to the title of lands lying within her limits be settled 
in pursuance of her laws, and by her legally consti- 
tuted authorities. 

The number of statesmen who contend that we 
have not a right, in any way, to acquire Texas, is 
comparatively very small, and residing, for the most 
part, in sections of country strongly infected with 
the fanatical spirit of political abolitionism. You 
cannot disguise the fact that most of the prominent 
men of the two great political parties of the count: 
entertain the settled conviction that we can, by bill, 
resolution, or treaty, regain that country, which 
was sold for ‘‘a mess of pottage” by the treaty of 
1819. 

Different schemes are favored by different gentle- 
men, arising from location, political association, and 
various other considerations; but there is a general 
acquiescence in the right of ultimate acquisition in 
some shape. The plan of admitting Texas as a 
State, it seems to me, is obnoxious to fewer objec- 
tions, and is more likely to unite the true friends of 
the measure, than that by resolution. Texas should 
keep her lands, because she will need part of them 
at least for the payment of her debts; and for the 
further reason that she will understand, better than 
this government possibly can, the proper system to 
adopt in disposing of the public domain. ‘The pub- 
lic debt against that government should be liquida- 
ted and paid by the authorities of Texas, for the 
reason that she is best acquainted with the extent 
and nature of her liabilities. 

Again: we cannot close our eyes to the fact thata 
considerable anxiety has been produced in the 
minds of our people in regard to the untold millions 
of debt which the opponents of annexation have as- 
serted, over and over, to exist against that _— 
ment, whilst, at the same time, it is strenuously con- 
tended that most of her lands that are worth any- 
thing have been disposed of, by grant or otherwise, 
so as to make the residue unavailing in the payment 
of the public debt. Rumors are rife here, also, that 
the lands in that country are encumbered with con- 
flicting claims; which, if true, would ultimately be- 
come a fruitful source of controversy in the Ameri- 
can Congress; and past experience admonishes us 
to leave the adjudication of them where their merits 
or demerits are best understood. 

In view of the relative positions of the two coun- 
tries, it is scarcely possible that Texas will refuse 
to come under the wing of the American eagle; but, 
like&the bride at the hymeneal altar, her legal exist- 
ence [as a nation] is, by the act of union, merged in 
that of another. She yields her place amongst the 
family of nations, and becomes one of the States of 
this confederacy. Let the consent that she ma 
give to change her condition spring, as a free-will 
offering, warm from the hearts of her people, and 
we may then confidently hope that the Union will 
be as “steadfast as nature, and as lasting as time.” 

Many considerations incline mein favor of the 
reannexation of Texas. Humanity and the inter- 
ests of nations demand it. The scenes of the old 
tragic drama in which some other Santa Anna may 
again perform the principal character, should close 
forever; that no cry of anguish and supplication for 
— should again urge its appeal from the Alamo, 
but that peace and plenty, with their smiling train, 


should occupy that blood-stained ground. 


It is the enlightened policy of nations that peace 





should be preserved, and that one and all shall strive 
to"administer the “greatest good to the greatest 
number.” Government is framed to guard the rights 
and liberties of its citizens, and to advance their wel. 
fare in every legitimate method. 


‘What boots the oft repeated tale ef strife 

The feast of vultures, and the waste ot life? 

The varying fortune of each separate field, 

The fierce that vanquish, and the faint that yield» 


The progress of civilization will be promoted hang 
in hand with the spirit of the age, whose beneficient 
light will penetrate to those dark abodes where jo. 
norance, superstition, and crime have reigned since 
the days of Cortes and Pizarro. 

Commerce will exult, and a thousand avenues to 
enterprise be opened as if by magic from the caverns 
of the deep. Agriculture will rejoice in the rich re- 
turns of the harvest, and religion offer up her purest 
aspirations to her God. The spirit of the age js 
onward, and its progress tends to the highest civili- 
zation; it does but pursue the dictates of knowledge 
and wisdom that have been sheltered under the egis 
of free institutions. 

The Anglo-Saxon is the modern Aladdin, whose 
magic lamp promises to work out a new destiny for 
the nations of the earth, and to unfold to the benight- 
ed the rich treasures of that liberty which has so 
long slumbered in darkness. Let us, therefore, accept 
the proffered boon, which may be lost by unwise de- 
lay ; for we acquire now an empire—or perhaps 
lose it forever. 

The eagle, which we have assumed as our nation- 
al emblem, tries his pinions in other climes than 
those which gave him birth; but he bears in his tal- 
ons the thunderbolts of war and the olive branch of 
peace. Let us, therefore, be mindful of our rights 
and duties to all, and proclaim that, in regard to Great 
Britain and Mexico, ‘‘We hold them, as we hold 
the rest of mankind~enemies in war; in peace, 
friends.” 

Mr. DROMGOOLE next obtained the floor, but 
oe way fora motion to rise—on which it was 

ound that there was no quorum present. 

The committee rose accordingly, and reported 
that fact to the House. 

Mr. PAYNE moved a call of the House. 

Mr. HOLMES moved an adjournment; on which 
the yeas and nays were called and ordered; and be- 
ing taken, resulted—yeas 40, nays 46. 

r. CLINTON moved a call of the House. 

Mr. DUNCAN called for the yeas and nays 
thereon; and they were ordered, and resulted—yeas 
42, nays 46. 

Soon after, finding itself still without a quorum, 
and unable to do any business, 

The House adjourned. 


The following notices of petitions presented to- 
day were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: 


By Mr. RATHBUN: The petition of Cornelius Howland 
and others, for the abolition of the franking privilege and 
the reduction of postage upon letters weighing half an 
ounce to two cents, if prepaid: referred to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WENTWORTH: The petition of W. G. Tuller 
and others, for a donation of land for the completion of the 
Illinois and Michigan canal. Also the petition of Thomas 
aa and others, forthe same purpose. Also the petition 
of H. J. Winslow and others, fer the same purpose; which 
were respectively referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. McCLELLAND: The petition of D. Mead and 
others, citizens of Blisstield, Michigan, in favor of Congress 
adopting measures in regard to Oregon, and annexing Tex- 
as, and confining slavery therein to its present limits. 

By Mr. PRESTON KING: The petition of inhabitants of 
Lewis county, New York, for the improvement of the Fox 
and Wisconsin rivers. 

By Mr. HOLMES: The petition of Mary M. Hatch, widow 
of Captain Robert Hatch, deceased, for a renewal of her pen- 
sion. 

By Mr. ANDREW STEWART: The petition of Barnett 
Neel, praying compensation for revolutionary services: re- 
ferred to the Committee on Revelutionary Claims. 

@ By Mr. McCAUSLEN: The petition of Lydia Bean, pray- 
ing for a pension: referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: The petition of C. Gordon for arrears of 
pension: referred to the Committeeon Revolutionary Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HERRICK: The petition of Benjamin J. Porter‘ 
for seven years’ half pay as surgeon’s matein the revolu- 
ae war: referred to the Committee on Revolutionary 

ims. 
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The journal having been read, 
Mr. HARDIN, from the Committee on the Post 


| Office and Post Roads, to which was recommitted 
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ill to reduce the rates of postage and to prevent 
ae on the Post Office Department, reported the 
same with amendments; and it was committed to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 

Jnion. 
7 BAYLY, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, by consent of the House, made a report on 
the claim of Alexander H. Everett, accompanied by 
a bill; which was read twice, and referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House, and ordered to be | 
inted. 
Per. McDOWELL, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which was referred the resolution of 
the Senate for the relief of Bent, St. Vrain & Co., 
reported the same without amendment; and it was 
committed to the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. McDOWELL, from the same committee, re- 
ported a joint resolution for the relief of John Stock- 
ton; which was read twice, and committed to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


SENATE BILLS. 


The following bills from the Senate were read a 
first and second time, and referred to appropriate 
committees: 

An act for the continuation of the Cumberland 
road in the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 

Mr. J. A. WRIGHT moved to commit the bill 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and gave notice that, as soon as the debate 
was through on the annexation of Texas, (and he 
did hope that gentlemen would quit talking and go 
to voting on this as well as every other question be- 
fore this House,) he would move to take up this 
bill; and that he should, from day to day, when he 
could get the opportunity, make similar efforts to 
get up this bill, until it was acted upon; and he 
trusted that gentlemen would see the propriety of 
acting on this bill. The bill was committed, and 
made the order of the day for to-morrow. 

Anact for the relief of William Elliott, jr., of 
Fulton county, Illinois. 

An act confirming and assenting to an act of the 
legislature of Virginia, entitled “An act further to 
amend the act incorporating the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal company.” 

An act for the relief of Miles King and his as- 
signs. 

"hs act to refund an ascertained 
sachusetts. 

An act for the relief of Asa Andrews. 

An act to organize a new land district in the south- 
ern part of the State of Arkansas. 

An act renewing certain naval pensions for the 
term of five years. 

An act to regulate the a 
motions of officers in the 
service. 

An act for the relief of the heirs of William 
Fisher. 

An act for the relief Joshua Shaw. 

An act making compensation to pension agents. 

An act for the relief of William C. Easton. 

An act for the relief of Thomas Smith. 

An act for the relief of Mary A. E. Zantzinger, 
widow of Major Richard A. Zantzinger, deceased. 
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An act for the relief of Asahel Brainard. 
_ An act to repeal ‘An act for the better organiza- 
tion of the district court of the United States 


within the State of Louisiana,” and for other pur- 
poses. 

An act to correct a clerical error in the act suple- 
mentary to anact to regulate arresis on mesne pro- 
cess in the District of Columbia, and to amend the 
title thereof, was returned with an amendment, 
which was concurred in. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the fol- 
lowing executive communications, which were ap- 
propriately referred: 


A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, 
in answer to the resolution of the House of the 26th 
ultimo, a report of the survey of the harbor at the 
town of Dubuque, in the Territory of lowa. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, trans- 
mitting a copy of a report in answer to a resolution 
of the House of the December last, as to the 
quantity of ammunition of various kinds annually 
used in the naval service; also what quantity of the 
different kinds is deemed expedient or necessary to 
keep on hand, &c. 

A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting 
the annual report of the Commissioner of Pensions, 
containing lists of applicants for pensions, or in- 
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crease of pensions, prepared in obedience to a joint | 
resolution of Congress of May 29, 1830. | 
_ A letter from the Secretary of State, transmitting, 
in obedience to the acts 20th April, 1818, and the | 
26th August, 1842, a list of persons employed as | 
clerks in that department, and in the Patent Office, | 
dnning the year 1844, with the compensation of i] 
each. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting, in obedience to the 27th section of the act | 
of the 30th ——, 1842, tabular statements exhibit- | 
ing the articles of merchandise imported during the | 
year ending 30th June, 1844, the duty on which ex- | 
ceeded 35 per cent. on the average wholesale market | 
value of said articles. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a report in compliance with a resolution of 
the House of the 26th December last, upon the sub- 

ject of the proposed purchase of shares of stock, 
owned by individuals in the Louisville and Portland 
canal company. 

A letter from the Secretary of State, transmitting, 
in obedience to the act of 2d March, 1819, a state- 
ment showing the number of passengers who have 
arrived in the port of New Orleans, during the Ist 
quarter of the last year. 

A letter from the Secretary of State, in answer to 
a resolution of the House of the 4th instant, request- 
ing information as to the number of volumes of the 
manuscript papers of the confederation and of Wash- 
ington, to which indices are being completed, and 
the probable additional expense. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, trans- 
mittting a report from the Commissioner of Pensions, 
of persons who have applied for navy pensions du- 
ring the past year, and whose claims have been 
settled. 

A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, 
in obedience to a resolution of the House of the 14th 
instant, (requiring ths Secretary of War to transmit 
to the House the papers in his office on the subject 
of the claim of Catharine Stevens, of Knox county, 
Ohio, for a pension,) a report of the Commissioner 
of Pensions, containing all the papers required. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, trans- 
mitting, in obedience to the acts of Congress of April 
21, 1808, and March 3, 1843, statements of all the 

bureaus of that department, except that of Medicine 
and Surgery, of contracts entered into, and offers 
made during the year 1844. 

A communication from Wm. J. Stone, in relation 
to furnishing copies of the map of Texas for the use 
of the House of Representatives. 


CHINESE TREATY. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 
communication from the President, as follows, ac- 
companied with an abstract of the treaty lately 
formed with the Chinese Empire: 


Wassineron, January 22, 1845. 
To the House of Representatives: 

| communicate herewith an abstract of the treaty between 
the United States of America and the Chinese Empire, con- 
cluded at Wang Hiya on the 3d of July last, and ratified by 
the Senate on the 19th instant, and which, having also been 
ratified by the Emperor of China, now awaits only the ex- 
change of ratifications in China; from which it will be seen 
that the special mission authorized by Congress for this 
purpose has fully succeededin the accomplishment, so far, 
of the great objects for which it was appointed, and in plac- 
ing our relations with China on a new footing, eminently 
favorable to the commerce and other interests of the United 
States. 

In view of the magnitude and importance of our national 
concerns, actual and prospective, in China, | submit to the 
consideration of Congress the expediency of providing for 
the preservation and cultivation of the subsisting rela.ions 
of amity between the United States and the Chinese govern- 
ment, either by means of a permanent minister, or commis- 
sioner with diplomatic functions, as in the case of certain of 
the Mahometan States. It appears, by one of the extracts 
annexed, that the estalishment of the British government 
in China consists both of a plenipotentiary and also of paid 
consuls for ail the five ports, one of whom has the title and 
exercises the functions of consul general; and France has 
also a salaried consul general; and the interests of the 
United States seems, in like manner, to call for some repre- 
sentative in China of a higher class than an ordinary com- 
mercial consulate. 

I also submit to the consideration of Congress the expe- 
diency of making some special provision by law for the 
security of the independent and honorable position which 
the treaty of v— iya confers on citizens of the United 
States residing or doing business in China. By the twenty- 
first and twenty-fifth articles of the treaty, (copies of which 
are subjoined in ertenso,) citizens of the United States in 
China are wholly exempted, as well in criminal as in civil 
matters, from the local jurisdiction of the Chinese govern- 
ment, and made amenable to the laws, and subject to the 
jurisdiction of the appropriate authorities of the United 
states alone. Some action on the part of Congress seems 
desirable, in order to give full effect to these important con- 
cessions of the Chinese government. 

_JOUN TYLER. 
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eIbstract of the treaty. 


The annexed is an abstract of the treaty, which, with 
other documents, accompanied the above message: 


The preamble sets forth that the United States of Amer 
ica and the Ta Tsing Empire, desiring to establish firm, 
lasting, and sincere friendship between the two nations, 
have resolved to fix,in a manner clear and positive, by 
means of atreaty or general convention of peace, amity, 
and commerce, the rules which shall in future be mutually 
observed ia the intercourse of their respective countries. 
For which desirable object, the President of the United 
States has conferred full powers on their commissioner, 
Caleb Cushing, envoy extraoryinary and minister pleni 
potentiary of the United States to China, and the August 
Sovereign of the Ta Tsing Empire on his minister and com- 
missioner extraordinary, Tsiyeng, of the Imperial House, a 
vice guardian of the Heir Apparent, governor general of 
the Two Kwangs, and superintendent general of the Trade 
and ee Intercourse of the Five Ports. 

Art. 1. Provides that there shall be a perfect and univer- 
sal peace anda sincere and cordial amity between the 
United States of America and the Tu Tsing Empire. 

Art. 2. Provides that citizens of the United States resort 
ing to China forthe purposes of commerce will' pay the§du- 
ties of import and export prescribed in the tariff annexed to 
the treaty, and no other duties or charges whatever; and 
that the United States shall participate in any future con- 
cession granted to other nations by China. 

Art. 3. Provides for the admission of citizens of the United 
States at the five ports of Kwang-chow, Hiya-men, Fa-chow, 
Ning-po, and Shang-hai. 

Art. 4. Provides for citizens of the United States to im- 
port and sell, or buy and export, all manner of merchandise 
at the Five Ports. 

Art. 6. Limits the tonnage duty on American ships to 5 
mace per ton, if over 150 tons registered burden, and | mace 
per ton if of 150 tons or less. Also, provides that such ves- 
sel] having paid tonnage at one ofthe Five Ports, shall not 
be subject to pay a second tonnage duty at any other of 
the said Five Ports. 

Art. 7. Boats for the conveyance of passengers, &c., ex- 
empts, &c., from the payment of tonnage duty. 

Art. 8. Provides for authorizing citizens of the United 
States in China to employ pilots, servants, linguists, labor- 
ers, seamen, and packers for whatever necessary service. 

Art. 9. Provides for the employment and duties of cus- 
tom-house guards for merchant vessels of the United States 
in China. 

Art. 10. Provides that securities of vessels shall deposite 
their ships’ papers with the consul, and make a report, &c., 
within forty-eight hours after their arrival in port; forbids 
the discharge of goods without a permit; and authorizes the 
vessel to discharge the whole or a part only of the cargo, at 
discretion, or to depart without breaking bulk. 

Art. Ll. Prescribes the mode of examining goods in order 
to the estimation of the duty chargeable thereon 

Art. 12. Provides for regularity and uniformity of weights 
and measures at the Five Ports. 

Art. 13. Provides for the time and mode of paying duties; 
tonnage duties being payable on the admittance of the ves- 

sel to entry;and 
Art. 14. Forbids the transhipment of goods from vessel to 
vessel in port, withouta — for the same. 

Art. 15. Abolishes the hong and other monopolies and re- 
strictions on trade in China. 

Art. 16. Provides for the collection of debts due from 
Chinese to Americans, or from Americans to Chinese, 
through the tribunals of the respective countries. 

Art. 17. Provides for the residence of citizens of the Uni- 
ted States; the construction by them of dwellings, store- 
houses, churches, cemeteries, and hospitals, and regulates 
the limits of residence, ——— and trade permitted to citi- 
zens of the United States at the Five Ports and the ——— ap- 
pertaing thereto. 

Art. 18. Empowers citizens of the United States freely to 
employ teachers and other literary assistants, and to pur- 
chase books in China. 

Art. 19. Provides for the means of assuring the personal 
security of citizens of the United States in China. 

Art 20. Provides that citizens of the United States, having 
paid duties on goods at either of the said ports, muy at pleas- 
ure export the same to any other of the Five Ports without 
paying — on the same a second time. 

Art. 21. Provides that subjects of China and citizens of 
the United States in China, charged with crimes, shall be 
subject only to the exclusive jurisdiction, each, of the laws 
and officers of their respective governments. 

Art. 22. Provides that the merchant vessels ma 
carry between the Five Ports and any country wit 
China may happen to be at war. 

Art. 23. Provides for reports to be made by the consuls of the 
United States of the commerce of their country in China. 

Art. 24. Provides for the mode in which complaints or pe- 
titions may be made by citizens of the United States to the 
Chinese government, and by subjects of China to the offi 
cers of the United States, and controversies between them 
adjusted. 

Art. 25, Provides that all questions in regard to rights, 
whether of person or of property, arising between citizens 
of the United States in chins, shall be subject to the juris- 
diction and regulated by the authorities of their own gov- 
ernment. 

Art. 26. Provides for the police and security of merchant 
vessels of the Unitee States in the waters of China, and the 
pursuit of and punishment of piracies on the same by sub- 
jects of China. 

Art. 27. Provides for the safety and protection of vessels 
or citizens of the United States wrecked on the coast, or 
driven by stress of weather or otherwise into any of the 
ports of China. 

Art. 28. Provides that citizens of the United States, their 
vessels and property, shall not be subject to any embargo, 
detention, or aan molestation in China. 

Art. 29. Provided for the apprehension in China of muti- 
neers or deserters from the vessels of the United States; the 
delivering up of Chinese criminals taking refage in the 
houses or vessels ofthe Americans; and the mutual preven- 
tion of act of disorder and violence; and that the merchants, 
seamen, and other citizens of the United States in China, 
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shall be under the superintendence of the appropriate offi- 
cers of their own government. 

Art. 30. Preseribes the mode and style of correspondence 
hetw cen the officers and private individuals respectively of 
the two nations 

Art. $1. Provides for the transmission of communications 
from the government of the United States to the Imperial 
Court. 

Art. 32. Provides that ships of warof the United States, 
aud the officers of the same, shall be hospitably received 
and eutertained at each of the Five Ports. 

Art. 33. Provides that citizens of the United States, 
engaged in contraband trade or trading clandestinely with 
such of the ports of China as are not open to foreign com- 
merce shalt not be countenanced or protected by their gov- 
ernment anh ; 

Art. 34. Provides that the treaty shall be in force for 
twelve vears, or louger, at the option of the two govern- 
ments, and that the ratifications shall be exchanged within 
eighteen months from the date of the signatures thereot 

The treaty purports to be signed and sealed by the res- 

vective plenipotentiaries at Wang Heya the 3d of July, 
844, a is signed, 
©, CUSHING, TSIYENG (in Manchu.) 

The following are the 2lst and 25th articles at 
length: 

Art. 21. Subjects of China, who may be guilty of any 
criminal act towards citizens of the United States, shall be 
arrested and punished by the Chinese authorities according 
to the laws of China; and citizens of the United States, who 
may commit any crime in China, shall be subject to be tried 
and punished only by the consul or other public functiona- 
ry of the United States thereto authorized, according to the 
laws of the United States. Andin order to the prevention 
of all controversy and disaffection, justice shall be equitably 
and impartially administered on both sides. 

Art. 25. All questions in regard to the rights, whether of 
property or persons, arising between citizens of the United 
States in China, shall be subject to the jurisdiction and reg- 
ulated by the authorities of their own government. And all 
controversies occurring in China between citizens of the 
United States and the subjects of any other government 
shall be regulated by the treaties existing between the Uni- 
ted States and such governments respectively, without inter- 
ference on the part of China. 


Mr. JAMESON asked and obtained leave to 
present resolutions of the general assembly of Mis- 
souri in relation to the annexation of Texas; which 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 

ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

On motion of Mr. BELSER, the House resolved 
atself into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, (Mr. Horkus in the chair,) and renewed 
the consideration of the joint resolution, with 
the several amendments thereto, for the annexation 
of Texas. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE was entitled to the floor. 

After a preliminary remark, he proceeded to say 
that it was usual for gentlemen, in the commence- 
ment of their remarks, to lay down in advance what 
topics they intended to discuss. He proposed so 
far to depart from that course, as to state in the be- 
ginning some particular subjects which he should 
not discuss. He should not consume the time of 
the committee, by going into a discussion of the 
treaty of 1803, to show the extent of territorial 
claim we then acquired. Nor should he enter into 
an examination of the treaty of 1819, to acquire what 
extent of territory we lost under that treaty. Nor 
should undertake to inquive how far the rule of con- 
struction laid down in the “Tale of a Tub,” which had 
been introduced here, was applicable to the principles 
of construction of the constitution of the United 
States. He would be permitted, however, in 
regard to gentlemen who seemed to have taken pleas- 
ure in their researches into this matter, with a view 
to aiding them in their inquiries as to the true con- 
struction of the constitution, to refer them to 
the very able commentary on the subject, writ- 
ten by that distinguished statesman of Virginia, 
John Taylor, of Caroline, in a work entitled ““New 
Views of the Construction of the Constitution.” 
They would find there ample commentary on the 
construction of the will in the “Tale of a Tub;” and 
they would perceive which party in the United 
States had more generally adagned the principles 
there laid down in their constructions of the power 
of the general government from the constitution. 
He should not go back into an examination of these 
treaties to show whether we had any latent claim, 
which, under existing circumstances, had been re- 
vived, to that Jost territory. It was sufficient for 
him to know that the hardy and enterprising peo- 
ple emigrating from our land, had nobly and glori- 
ously achieved their independence, and maintained 
that independence; that that independence had been 
acknowledged by us; that we had treated with them 
as a sovereign nation, and now stood before the 
world an bolum republic; and it did not be- 
come us now to revive any latent claim to her terri- 
tory. 

But he intended to examine this question of the 
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annexation of Texas to this Union, on the principle 
that Texas was a sovereign and independent repub- 
lic. Heretofore, the debate had been conducted 
pretty much on the examination of general princi- 
ples. The rapidly approaching time when they 
must come to some decision on this matter, admon- 
ished them to bring into conflict and comparison the 
different projects presented by-the professed friends 
of annexation. In no other mode could they reconcile 
conflicting views, and harmonize the sincere efforts 
of all for the completion of this great scheme. Per- 
mit him, then, to say, in the outset, that he could 
not, and would not, vote for the proposition hastily 
introduced upon this floor from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. He regarded it himself as but the 
last and expiring effort of the Tyler administration 
to complete this subject. A treaty, as he believed, 
hastily and incentionnis entered into, at a time 
when wise, prudent, emincnt statesmen in this coun- 
try believed that there were difficulties in the way, 
on account of some supposed armistice between 
Texas and Mexico, was rejected by one branch of 
this legislature, to whom was committed the power 
of rejecting or confirming treaties presented them 
by the President. They had rejected it; and now 
an attempt was made here, by appeal to this branch 
of the legislature, to revive and ratify a rejected 
treaty in totidem verbis. If there were no objection 
to this form of meeting the question, there was, in 
his humble conception, an insuperable objection to 
acquire, by act of legislation, a mere territorial ac- 
quisition. Asa mere territorial possession of the 
United States, it was, in his humble conception, be- 

ond the limits of the power confided in the legis- 
lative department; and he did not gestion the power 
of this government to be exercised by the Presi- 
dent, in the form of a treaty, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, to acquire territory. 
The power of acquisition of territory by sovereign 
and falenatdeas Sinton was admitted to belong to 
them rightfully; and the same power which each 
State, without the confederation, had te acquire 
territory for itself, was transferred by the States to 
the general government; and it had the same power 
to acquire territory for the whole Union. 


He should not go into an elaborate discussion to 
inquire whether the treaty-making power could be 
rightfully exerted for the acquisition of territory; 
he considered it settled in this country; but in 
his researches, he had found an argument in favor 
of that doctrine so admirably and conclusively sum- 
med up by a gentleman now on this floer, the ven- 
erable gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] 
ina communication made many years ago to your 
own constituents, (said Mr. D., addressing the 
chairman,) and as far back as 1823, and which he 
found published in the columns of the Richmond 
Enquirer, when that gentleman was attacked, and 
unjustly attacked, with the accusation that he had 
been an enemy to the acquisition of Louisiana, and 
to the ratification of Mr. Jefferson’s treaty. The 
vote of the gentleman te ratify the treaty, and to 
appropriate money to pay for this acquired territory, 
disproved that charge. As he had remarked, the 


admirable and conclusive argument of the gentle- | 


man in favor of the treaty-making power to acquire 
territory was so much better than he could express 


it, that he begged leave that it be read, ashe had | 


caused it to be transcribed from the Richmond En- 
quirer. 


The article referred to was read by the Clerk, as 
follows: 


“Gen. Smyth has, therefore, done me great injustice in 
drawing from these votes the conclusion that | was govern- 
ed in giving them either by eee of faction or by hos- 
tility to Lousiana. It is well known to all those with whom 
| acted at the time, as well those whose votes concurred 
with mine as those who sanctioned by their votes these as- 
sumptions of constructive powers, that my voice and opin- 
jous were iN Favor Of the acquisition of Louisiana, and of 
the ratification of the treaty by which it was acquired. The 
power ro MAKE TRratTtES is, by the constitution, given to 
the ‘President,’ with the concurrence of two thirds of the 
‘senators’ present upon the question for their advice and 
consent, witHouT Limitation. It extends to whatever can 
form the subject of rreatics between sovereign and inde- 
pendent nations. Of the power to make the treaty, there- 
tore, | had no doubt, as having been granted by the consti- 


tion. But the power to make a treaty, and the power to | 
carry it into execution, are, by the organization of our gov- | 
‘Lhe former is merely a transaction } 
To have limited that would have | 


ernment, not the same. 
with a foreign nation. 

been to Limit the power of the nation itself in its relations 
of intercourse with other States. It would have been an 
alijication by the nation itself of some of the powers ap- 
pertaining to sovereignty, and have placed it ona footing of 
inequality with other sovereigns. But the latter—the pow- 
er to carry a treaty into execution, imports the exercise of 
the internal powers of government, and was subject to all 
the limitations prescribed by the constitution to the exer- 
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cise of those powers. In the very message y 

ident Jefieseon communicated this toantyte Come me 
its ratifications had been exchanged, he said: ‘You w,)) an 
serve that some important conditions CANNOT BE Canas;, 
INTO ExECUTION but with the aid of the legislature This is 
a circumstance common to many treaties, and has 

ly given occasion to debates in the House of Re 
tives how far they are bound to sanction, in their | 
capacity, stipulations with foreign nations 
and ratified by the treaty-making power.” 

The position which he maintained, and which 
thought was confirmed and conclusively maintained 
in the argument of the venerable gentleman, Was 
that the power to acquire territory by treaty was jy 
cluded in the very nature, in the very meaning of 
the treaty-making power, and is not acquired jnei. 
dentally or by construction. It was a power ex. 
pressly granted in the constitution, it was embraced 
neccessarily in the nature of that power, and hence it 
it was not incidental power. [n that respect he dif. 
fered from some of his friends, who claimed it as an 
incidental legislative power. No one contended, he 
believed, that the power to be exercised by the |e. 
gislature in the acquisition of mere territorial pos. 
session, was anywhere expressly granted in the con- 
stitution. In looking over the express enumeration 
of powers granted by the constitution to the legisla 
tive department, they looked in vain for any graut 
of power to acquire foreign territory; and the ques- 
tion came back whether this power was incident to 
any power granted by the constitution. Some of 
his friends on this floor maintained that it was inei- 
dent to the power given to Congress to admit new 
States. In his humble conception, the power to ac- 
quire foreign territory asd the power to admit new 
States were separate and distinct powers, and nei- 
ther could be claimed as incidental to the other. If 
the power to acquire foreign territory was incident 
to the legislative power to admit new States, it must 
be incident to it at all times, and always be necessa- 
ry to its execution. It was not so; for the powerto 
admit new States might be exercised without neces- 
sarily involving the power of the acquisition of for- 
eign territory, and the power to acquire territory b 
way of treaty might be exercised, whether that ter 
ritory was subsequently to be organized into a sepa 
rate rate or not. Whether the territory to be ac- 
quired should afterwards be erected mito States, was 
a matter dependent altogether upon subsequent reg- 
ulation; and the treaty-making power itself, for the 
acquisition of territory, might be exercised for other 

urposes than that of creating States therefrom. 
His conclusion, therefore, was, that the power to 
admit new States was one power, a distinct, substan- 
tive power in Hself; and the power to acquire territo- 
ry was another power, separate and distinct, to be 
exercised by another department of the govern- 
ment. 

With these views, therefore, he and many of his 
friends would not vote for any proposition going 
simply to acquire territorial possessions for the Uni- 
ted States. But if the power to acquire foreign ter- 
ritory were an incident of the power to admit new 
States, it did not follow that that incidental power 
resided in Congress. Congress had the power to 
raise and support armies; and it would very natural- 
ly be supposed that the power to appoint officers 
was necessary for raising and supporting armics; 
and he would agree that it would be a proper con- 
struction of the constitution to concede that power; 
but the constitution had tsken this power, which 
was a mere incident, and made it the subject of an 
eXpress grant in another clause. But if the treaty- 
making power was alone exercised for the acquisi- 
tion of territory, would not difficulties and delays in 
this case be created, if some other mode was not re- 
sorted to? He would not detain the committee by 
detailing the difficulties and delays that must neces- 
sarily take place in entering upon new nezotiations 
between our government and that of Texas; neither 
would he detain the committee by showing that, if 
we take Texas simply as a territory, we make our- 
selves liable for all her debts, contracts, and obliga- 
tions of every kind. 

He came, then, to the inquiry, Could Texas be 
admitted as a State into this Union by Congress? 
Was this a case to which that simple provision of 
the constitution—‘‘new States may be admitted by 
the Congress into this Union”—might be applied? 
It was well remarked by his worthy and respected 
pleague, (Mr. Bayty,] in the course of his remarks 
e other day on this subject, that all the provisions 
and expressions of the constitution must be critical- 
ly examined, even in reference to their grammatical 
construction, in order to arrive at their true mean- 
ing and intention. Let us then (said he) analyze 
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clause—“‘new States may be admitted by the Con- 

into this Union.” Now, if the sentence stop- 

d there, he would not pretend that it meant any- 
thing else than the single admission of new States 
into the Union. No other interpretation could be 

ut on it; for you cannot put a limitation on that 
which is broad and without limit. The inquiry was, 
whether subsequent portions of the clause were ad- 
ded to put restrictions on it. ‘They were as follows: 
“But no new States shal! be formed or erected with- 
in the jurisdiction of any other State; nor any State 
be formed by the junction of two or more States, or 

arts of States, without the conseut of the legisla- 
ture of the States concerned, as well as of the Con- 
gress.” Here the residue ofthe sentence, connected 
as it was by the conjunction but, showed the quali- 
fication of the preceding part of it. The qualifica- 
tion was, thatnew States were not to be admitted sim- 

ly by Congress alone, if they were to be formed 
e the junction of two or more States or parts of 
States; but that it must be done with the assent of 
those States as wellas of the Congress. It was fair, 
however, to refer back to cotemporaneous history 
for an elucidation of the meaning of the constitution. 

In reference to the latter part of the sentence, 
which is a qualification of the former part, it was in- 
serted in consequence of the difficulties which ex- 
jsted in the confederation and threatened its peace 
and harmony. Mr. D. here referred to difficulties 
in the western part of Pennsylvania; to the appli- 
cation of the Eovsiet of Kentucky, then a part of 
Virginia; and the application of the State of Frank- 
lin, now Tennessee, then a part of North Carolina, 
for addmission into the Unon. It was, therefore, to 
guard the rights of the States from which these new 
States were to be formed, that this qualification was 
inserted. It was also inserted to meet the case of 
Canada, which had a standing right to admission 
into the Union, as well as other contiguous territory 
which might be admitted, provided nine States 
voted for it. Mr. D. referred to, and made quota- 
tions from the Federalist, to show the ideas of Mr. 
Madison in reference to the admission of new States. 
He maintained further that the very last provision 
of the constitution of the Untted States, providing 
for this government going into operation, contem- 

lated that there might be foreign States even be- 
onging to the confederation. “New States may be 
admitted into this Union;’’ and how was that Union 
formed? The last clause of the constitution says 
that the ratification of nine States shall be sufficient 
for the government going into. operation. It had 
not escaped the attention of the sagacious framers 
of the constitution to inquire what would be the 
condition of such States as might not come into the 
Union under that instrument. Here Mr. D. again 

uoted from the Federalist the opinions of Mr. 

ladison, showing that there would be no political 
relation between the assenting and dissenting 
States, though there was a strong moral and 
social relation existing between them. Upon 
the common principle of public and interna- 
tional law, the dissenting States would be foreign 
States; and he offered this in answer to those gentle- 
men who assumed that all the country which lay 
within the limits acknowledge by Great Britain to be 
independent, could never become, in reference to the 
United States, foreign territory. lt so happened that 
there were two States that did not ratify the consti- 
tution, viz: North Carolina and Rhode Island. These 
Stales did not participate in the formation of the 
government, nor in the election of General Wash- 
ington. ‘They were not members of the Union in 
1789, when the constitution went into operation; and 
they were, to all intents and purposes, foreign States; 
and, in fact, they were treated as such in the legis- 
lation of Congress, for the laws of the United States 
were not extended over them—neither the revenue 
laws, nor the post office laws—nor was provision 
made for taking the censusin them. Goods coming 
into the United States from them were subjected to 
the same duties as were imposed on goods coming 
from Europe. 

Mr. D. also referred to the case of the State of 
Vermont, which he showed was clearly a foreign 
territory when it was admitted into the Union. 

He proposed that Texas should come in as a 
State, with definite boundaries in respect to other 
States, and, at the same time, making a Gulf coast 
or boundary. The next question then was, whether 
the remaining territory constituted an objection to 
its admission as a State. It was no objection to the 
admission of other States into the Union which had 
territory not within the particular organization of 
heir governments. On the subject of citizenship, 


which had been adverted to by several gentlemen 
on this floor—the gentleman from “Maryland, [Mr. 
Kennepy,] amongst the number—he had only now 
toask, where were - the citizens of the United States 
when North Car>lina, and Rhode Island, and Ver- 
mont were admitted into this Union? It was then 
settled that the seven and nine years’ residence had 
reference to naturalization of citizens who had emi- 
grated from foreign countries. He who was a na- 
tive of a country could not be naturalized. It was 
aliens only who could be naturalized, to make 
them citizens of the United States. But how did 
the difficulty operate with respect to Texas particu- 
ae He admitted that those who had emigrated 
to Texas from this Union had placed themselves 
beyond the operation of our laws; but he laid it 
down as a principle, that whenever they returned to 
the Union, and were embrace:! within its limits, 
they were restored to their citizenship, and there- 
fore this could not operate as an objection to the 
admission of Texas. 

He then proceeded to make an observation or 
two on the slavery compromise, which had been 
commented on by some gentlemen. He thought 
the line might continue to be drawn at the line of 
northern latitude, 36 degrees 30 minutes, north of 
which slavery should be forever excluded. He re- 
ferred to the comments on this subject of the gentle- 
man from Vermont, [Mr. Cottamer,] and remarked 
that that gentleman took a very narrow view of the 

uestion. He requested the gentleman to look over 
the map of the whole Union, and see how much in 
a spirit of compromise had been conceded to the 
free States. Then let 36 degrees 30 minutes stand 
forever as the boundary line, and put an end to this 
question. If he could speak to the whole American 
people, he would ask them to look at that line, and 
take itas a compromise for the future. No man 
could look at it in that point of view, and not see 
that the non-slaveholding territory must for ever 
have the preponderance. The acquisition of Texas 
could not properly be regarded as a sectional ques- 
tion. Look at the territory proposed to be annexed 
in connection with our territory, and who was 
there that could not see how necessary it was, 
in anational point of view, to the settlement of 
our boundaries. He asked gentlemen to cast their 
eyes over the map, and draw a line from the south- 
ern capes of Florida to the mouth of the Del Norte 
—Mississippi coming in the centre—and say if there 
was not a natural gulf or bay for one undivided terri- 
tory. After some other observations, he said the 
proposition which he had submitted had no refer- 
ence to the debts or contracts or liabilities of the 
new States. Admitting Texas as a new State did 
not disturb her liability or capacity for the payment 
of her obligations; but it would promote her internal 
ability to satisfy her creditors. He believed the 
question of slavery, which he had hoped never to 
have heard mentioned or discussed here, was the 
only difficulty; and whatever might be the decision 
of the Cengress at this time, he entreated the people 
of the United States—those who were friendly to the 
pacific preservation of this Union—to look at the 
map and see the relative proportion into which the 
territory of this Union was divided, and then come 
to the decision to let the line of 36 deg. 30 min. be 
the line of compromise between the slaveholding and 
the nonslaveholding States of the Union. 

Mr. BARNARD commenced with some observa- 
tions on the state of his health, which would almost 
incapacitate him from discussing this question in 
such a way as he could desire. In the humble part 
which he was about to take in this discussion, he 
should not undertake to say much about the polic 
aud expediency of annexation, but content himself 
with a very brief expression of opinion on that 

oimnt. There was another question: whether we 
fad any right to annex Texas to this Union; but on 
the policy of annexing Texas, he might say, in 
general terms, that he denied that there was any 
necessity for annexing Texas to this Union strong 
enough to form even a good apology for its admis- 
sion. Much more did he deny that there was any 
such necessity—overruling necessity—as to make it 
the duty of Congress, as some had suggested, to 
rise over the constitution and consummate this 
measure. He denied that there was any occasion for 
this annexation for any of the reasons which had been 
urged by any of its advocates. He denied that Texas 
affords us any advantage or facilities. He denied 
that the possession of ‘Texas was necessary even to 
the institution of slavery, in the state in which it 
now exists in the States of this Union. The best 
possible security for slavery was to let it rest just 


where it stood, on the compromises of the constitu- 
tion. If it were permitted to-stand as it is, slaver 
would exist as long as the States desired in which 
it exists. He denied that there was any advantage 
to be acquired by the United States, any more than 
there would be by the acquisition of the Canadas, 
nor half so much. It would not strengthen this 
Union, nor perpetuate our insututions. It would 
not add to this :epublic either virtue or character. 
It would add nothing on the score of popular in- 
struction and popular intelligence: = the contrary. 
Nor would any advantage be found in an economi- 
cal point of view. Nor would the people of this 
Union be able te produce more, or find for their 
produce a better market. We should gain nothing 
of security and protection for our national interests, 
nora better execution of our laws. In short, we 
should add nothing to our public wealth, — 
prosperity, public security, national respectability, 
or national honor: quite the contrary of all these 
things. Nor had this country the slightest ground 
of claim on Texas or Texians, nor had Texas any 
claims on us. 

But passing by these topics, deeply interesting as 
they were to us, and to the whole country, he came 
at once to the discharge of the highest and most 
sacred duty devolving on an American citizen—he 
meant the protection of the constitution of this coun- 
try against the desperate assault made upon it in this 
attempt to annex Texas to the United States; and 
on this subject he took the distinct and comprehen- 
sive ground that the federal government, by any or 
all em departments or functions, had no power or 
right, under the constitution, to acquire foreign ter- 
ritory and annex it to the United States; much less 
had this government any power to form a union be- 
tween the United States and foreign and independent 
countries.. After amplifying and illustrating this 
position, he went on to make some admissions for 
the argument’s sake. In the first place, he admitted 
that Congress had the power to acquire territory as 
an incident of the power of making war, though he 
did not admit their right to make war for the sake of 
making conquests. That would be a fraud on the 
war power. His next point was understood to be 
the right obtained by discovery. In the next place he 
admitted that this government could hold land in 
trust, coming to it by cession of particular States. 
They had an example in the cessions of North Car- 
olina and Georgia, which States ceded their lands 
to the United States. But they could not hold for- 
eign territory. It never was contemplated that the 
United States should hold foreign colonies, or that 
foreign territories and foreign people should be 
brought into this Union. Again, he admitted—and 
this was the important point in his admissions—that 
the government may acquire foreign territory by 
treaty, when such acquisition is an. incident of the 
settlement of disputed boundaries and other differ- 
ences between this country and foreign powers own- 
ing such territory. ‘The principal precedents for the 
acquisition of territory were found in the treaty of 
1803 with France, and the treaty of 1819 with Spain. 

By these treaties, especially the treaty of 1803, a 
very large amount of foreign territory was acquired; 
but let it be remarked that acquisitions of hisien 
territory were made by the treaty-making power, and 
it was an acquisition which was made by the treaty- 
making power when that was engaged in the legiti- 
mate and proper exercise of that power—in the ad- 
justment of serious difficulues existing between this 
country and the governments of France and Spain 


respectively. 

He then referred to the state of things as they ex- 
isted in 1803. In 1798, in consequence of differences, 
and a dispute, and misunderstanding between the 
two countries Congress passed an act declarin 
that the treaties between France and the United 
States were no longer in force; and this act was fol- 
lowed by hostilities; which, however, were termi- 
nated by the convention which was concluded on 
the 30th April, 1800. But this convention, though 
it terminated hostilities, and settled a peace, did not 
terminate all differences and difficulties; they ex- 
isted in all their force, particularly the indemnities 
due foreigners and spoliations claimed by the United 
States, which were wholly unadjusted. 

He read from the treaty of 1803, and said that 
that treaty showed on its face that the cession was 
made for the purpose of adjusting the difficulties ex- 
isting between the two countries, (which difficulties 
he referred to.) That treaty, moreover, showed, on 
its face, that the cession of territory made in this 
case was made in such a manner as to make the ces- 
sisn of territory, considered as an international 
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transaction, subordinate, and incident entirely to that 
which was the main object of the treaty, namely, 
the adjustment of difficulties between the two na- 
tions. France owed the United States $5,000,000; 
Napoleon had no money to spare from his expen- 
sive campaigns, but he could well spare a foreign 
territory which cost him more trouble than profit. 
In this way Louisiana was acquired. He did not, 
and could not, object to this treaty, so far as this 
transaction was concerned, as being unconstitution- 
al. He referred to the treaty with Spain, by which 
we acquired Florida, and argued that the same state 
of facts existed with reference to this territory— 
that the cession of territory was a mere incident to 
the main object of settling the difficulties existing 
between the two countries. 


Having said thus much in reference to what had 
been urged as precedents for the acquisition of for- 
cign territory, he returned to the original proposi- 
tion which he had laid down, viz: that it was not 
competent for this government to acquire foreign 
territory, much less to form a union with this coun- 
try and a foreign power. Certain it was, if his con- 
clusions above were correct, that we had no prece- 
dent in our history for such a thing as was now pro- 
— He averred it was the first time in which it 
iad been proposed to the Congress of the United 
States to acquire foreign territory as a substantive, 
distinet, independent thing. Such it was. We had 
no disputed boundaries or difficulties of any sort 
with Texas. We wanted her territory, and we 
proposed to obtain it, as the naked object of the 
treaty, compact, or legislative bargain. 


The government had no right to seek to enlarge 
the boundaries of the United States by acquiring for- 
eign territory. Look through the constitution in 
its general scope and design, or with a microscopic 
vision, and not the slightest proof could be found 
that it was the intention of the framers of the con- 
stitution to give this government the distinct, sub- 
stantive, independent power to acquire foreign terrier 
tory. He might refer to the whole history of that 
time to prove that nothing was further from the in- 
tention of the framers of the constitution than 
to insert this power in it; and he did not 
believe, had it so been understood, that the consti- 
tution would have been ratified by a single State in 
the Union. 


Recurring to the position he had set out with, he | 


laid down that the acquisition of foreign territory 
was not one of the objects for which this govern- 
ment was founded; and to decrde this it would seem 
enough to say that there was no express sanction 
found in it, as the nature and structure of the gov- 
ernment itself forbade the idea that any such authori- 
ty should be found in it. The objects of the fra- 
mers of the constitution were clearly set forth in the 
eee to that instrument. He read this pream- 
»le, in which, he said, there was nothing about “‘en- 
larging the area of freedom.” What man could 
read this preamble—these words of living light— 


and then turn and look through the constitution | 
with an honest expectation of finding the authority | 
there given to this government to acquire foreign | 
territory? to find given to this republic—this combi- | 
nation of jealous States—the capacity to acquire for- | 
eign territory according as its will—as its unrestraine | 


ed Roman ambition—might dictate? 


But, since it was proposed to acquire territory by 
the legislative power, it was said that this was an 
express power given under the power to admit new 
States. 
grossest fraud ever attempted to be perpetrated on 
the constitution. ‘New States may be admitted by 
the Congress into this Union:” a significant form of 


language, clearly indicating that the extent of the | 
power was to admit new States out of our own terri- | 


tory, either then existing or that might be acquired 


by conquest, by discovery, or by cession, as anin- | 
cident and subordinate object to that of the settle- | 
ment of difficulties with foreign nations, and that | 


was the whole of it. But now it was maintained 


that this power to admit new States was a power | 


first to bring a foreign State and people into this 


Union as well as new States to be formed out of our | 
domestic territory, and was alsoa power, at the | 
same time, to acquire all the foreign territory which | 


m ght belong, as an appendage of right, to such for- 
eign States. 


He repeated the objection to the admission of 
Texas on the ground of its constitutional incompe- | 


tency, if admitted, to be represented in the House 
for seven years, in the Senate for nine years, and to 


furnish a candidate for the presigency for fourteen | 


Such a construction, in his mind, was the | 
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years, unless by importing or borrowing persons 
from other and older States. 

This proposition was too gross and monstrous. 
If we might admit independent Texas into the 
Union in this way, we might in the same way ad- 
admit independent St. Domingo or independent Tur- 
key; and let him tell them that there were too many 
of the citizens of the United States this day who 
had rather see St. Domingo admitted into the 
Union than to see Texas admitted. 

One pretence by which this scheme was attempted 
to be supported was, that ‘Texas might be brought 
in, and that it was necessary that it should be, in 
order to enable Congress to exercise its power to ad- 
mit new States. He confessed this was a most 
strange doctrine for a strict constructionist. The 
argument itself admitted that we had not the power 
to acquire foreign territory, but that it must be 
deduced from the power to admit new States, as 
there was no subject matter for this power to admit 
new States to operate upon until foreign territory 
was brought in. And yet one was incident to the 
other! It was generally supposed that the incident 
followed or attended the principal; yet it was dis- 
covered here that the incident preceded; at any rate, 
that there was nothing for the principal power to 
operate upon until the incident was exercised. 

But the most extraordinary discovery was, that 
this territory was to be brought in by joint resolution, 
or in some such way, because the power to acquire 
foreign territory was incident to the power to make 
war. As the answer to this, which his short time 
left him, he said, when the*case occurred where 
we made war with Texas to make the conquest of 
her territory, it would be time enough to consider 
that proposition. 

So hard pressed were some gentlemen, that they 
even thought it a good cause of war. So important 
did it seem to them that they would push our fron- 
tiers 1,500 miles further, in order to defend our own 
blessed country. In answer, he would say, when 
that time comes, when it may be necessary to the 
defence of the country, he would say take it, and 
sacrifice the constitution. He contended that the 
acquisition of Texas could only be made by the 
sacrifice of the constitution. One gentleman con- 
tended that it was for the extension of the area of 
freedom; and another said it was for the extension 
of the institution of slavery—both objects inconsistent 
with each other. He passed by the humbug of ex- 
tending the area of freedom; but what should 
he say of the other object? The Secretary of State 
openly avowed that it was to strengthen and protect 
the institutions of the South. Was there any man 
bold enough to say that he would stretch this con- 
stitution merely for the purpose of extending slave- 
ry? He called upon the men of the South to stand 
by the compromises of the constitution. The 
North was willing to suffer slavery to stand as it 
was protected by that instrument; but he firmly aad 
conscientiously believed that the admission of Texas 
into the Union would end in a dissolution of the 
confederacy. 

Mr. ADAMS observed that, in the course of his 
remarks, he should refer to circumstances appealing 
personally and peculiarly to himself, which were of 
such a nature that it was with extreme reluctance he 
referred to them at all, and yet which it was impos- 
sible for him to rise and speak on this subject with- 
out referring to, inasmuch as they affected his char- 
acter before the country and the world. There was 
one argument that had been frequently used 
by members favorable to this measure which 
forcibly reminded him of an_ incident that oc- 
curred in the summer of the year 1843, when 
circumstances of a peculiar nature accidentally led 
him to an excursion into the western part of New 
York and the neighboring province of Canada. 
Sometime in the month of July, 1843, it was his 
fortune to pass, in a fast-going steamer, from Mon- 
treal to Quebec. In the course of the evening, the 
light of the moon falling on the smooth surface of 
the water through which they glided, he fell in con- 
versation with a young countryman of his who was 
a passenger inthe same boat. Looking around him, 
he made the exclamation, ‘‘What a magnificent riv- 
er!” To which the young man replied, ‘Yes: and it 
must be ours.” He then said it would undoubtedly 
be a very good thing for us to possess it, but for the 
injunction in the Bible which said, “Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbor’s goods.” “Ay,” said the 
young man, “but nature has given it to us, and we 
must have it.” Now, hearing the argu- 
ments that had been used for the annexa- 
tion of Texas, he was forcibly reminded of 


| 


the conversation he had in the British stea 
the only unanswerable argument he had h 
for the annexation was, that nature inten 
us, and we must have it. Mr. A. then 

the argument that Texas was comprehen 
territory ceded by the Louisiana treaty 
fore the United States were bound by 
that’ treaty to admit them into the Union, contend 
ing that Texas was not included in that territory 
He also referred to the assertion that he was - 
first who originated the idea of annexing T : 
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the United States, for that, in 1825, during his pres. 
idency, he made overtures to Mexico for the ao. 


quisition of that territory. He admutted this to by 
true. He did make overtures to Mexico for the 
acquisition of ‘Texas; but there was a slight differ. 
ence between his action on that subject and tha 
now contemplated, which the gentleman from |jjj. 
nois had overlooked. He had proposed to purchase 
Texas with the consent of its owner; but the gep. 
tleman and his friends gees now to take jt 
without the owner’s consent. There was the same dif. 
ference between his action and that now conten. 
plated, as there was between purchase and burglary. 
Further, when he proposed to purchase Texas o/ 
Mexico, slavery did not exist there, and he pro- 
posed to take it without slavery, which he was wili. 
ing to do now, with the consent of Mexico. 

He had said that he had always been in favor of 
the acquisition of territory to the United States to 
the del Norte, provided it could be obtained with 
the consent of the owners, and provided the laws 
which existed in 1825 and 1827, which existed when 
he made the proposition for that territory, existed 
still, and they could acquire the territory without 
any claims upon it. Give them that, and he would 
go for the annexation of Texas to-morrow. Get 
the consent of the proprietors, and give them the 
laws of freedom which a throughout the ter- 
ritory and Mexico—unhappy as she was with her 
civil war—for there slavery was abolished. Slavery 
was not in Texas at the time he made the prop- 
ositions for it in 1825 and 1827. 

But, slavery having been established in Texas, he 
considered the propositions which he made null and 
void, so far as her consent goes, forever. He re- 
peated, then, give them the territory with the con- 
sent of the owners—give them the territory without 
slavery, and he would go to the Rio del Norte to- 
morrow. He said this to make himself understood; 
for his conduct had been often referred to in this de- 
bate. He then went on to say that the country al- 
luded to was not conveyed to the United States by 
the treaty by “which we acquired Louisana. What 
was ceded by that treaty? In answer to that ques- 
tion, he read an extract from the treaty itself, and 
said there was nothing about Texas there—nota 
word. It was Louisiana, and not Texas; and Texas 
and Louisiana never were exchanged at any time. 
What was Texas? A Spanish name. Everythin 
there was Spanish—every settlement of every kind 
And it was to Mexico that his proposition was 
made and refused. 

He next asked what were Mr. Jefferson’s views 
in respect to the boundary of Louisiana. He read 
largely from books to show that Mr. Jefferson 
looked to the Mississippi as the boundary; and, on 
this point, he spoke at great length; and as he had 
been spoken ofas having sacrificed this territory— 
indeed one gentleman had said that all the cessions 
of territory made by this country had been made 
by citizens of the United States—he went into his 
own justification. He said he was merely a scribe, 
a servant, the true responsibility resting on the 
President of the United States, and he was a Virgin- 
ian. Who, he asked, had been the means of giv- 
ing this country the title to Oregon? A citizen of 
Massachusetts. It was a citizen of Massachusetts 
that discovered the Columbia river, and he (Mr. 
Apams) had the credit of inserting the clause in the 
treaty on which our right was based. If it had not 
been for the attacks which had been made upon 
him, the fact would have gone with him to the 
grave. He went into the particular details in _rela- 
uon to this subject, and then returned to the subject 
of annexation. He said his objection did not exist 
to the annexation of foreign territory, but to annex- 
ation of foreign people. 

He supposed that, in the power to make treatics, 
the power to acquire territory was necessarily in- 
cluded, because the conveyance of territory was one 
of the most common and ordinary effects of the ne- 
gotiation of treaties. In all the treaties for the ac- 
quisition of territory, it was not the acquisition of 
territory which constituted the power not within 
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‘ye constitution, it was the oe on the people 
of the territory acquired. Wecould acquire terri- 
ory; territory was inanimate—it was matter. Man 
vagan immortal soul; man had rights peculiar to 
himself and they could not, without his consent, 
iansfer man from one country to another. There 
was no such power; it could not be conferred. 
That was his opinion, and he expressed it in the 
ase of the Louisiana treaty. He maintained it 
then; he conversed particularly with Mr. Madison 
on the subject. He (Mr. M.) agreed with him on 
that point. He (Mr. A.) showed Mr. Madison a 
proposition of amendment of the constitution of 
the United States, and a paper, in order to take the 
vote of the people of Louisiana on that treaty. 
When they annexed foreign territory to this coun- 
try, they dissolved our Union; the Union was dis- 
wlved. We might form another; but the people of 
a nation, the immortal mind, could not form a politi- 
«| union with another people without their own 
consent. That was his doctrine then; it was his 
doctrine now; and nothing on earth but the prece- 
jent which was settled against him, could be ad- 
duced against it. If a man had rights, what were 
they? Were they not to live under the government 
of his own choice, and to refuse or consent to the 
terms by which he was made a_ part of a communi- 
ty to which he did not belong? In the acquisition of 
territory was included the disposal of human rights. 
| was not a subject of treaty; or if it was a subject 
of treaty, it was between the sovereign powers who 
were the first principals, viz: between the people; and 
that was what he proposed in the case of Louisiana. 
Ifhis time allowed him to go through the whole course 
of the transactions, and show the proposition he 
made in the Senate of the United States, the propo- 
sition which he made to Mr. Madison, and the 
opinion he (Mr. M.) expressed to him, he could 
show— 

The hour having very nearly expired, 

Mr. HOLMES interposed, and moved that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts be allowed, by unan- 
imous consent, to continue his remarks. 

{A general cry of assent, but interrupted with 
some few objections, was heard.]} 


Mr. ADAMS continued. He said he asked no 
peculiar privilege. If he could not get through, it 
was his fault; he could, perhaps, give the re- 
mainder of his argument to the public in another 
form. 

Resuming, he said he took it for granted that we 
should hear no more of this argument, that, after 
Mr. Jefferson’s ratifying the treaty of Louisiana, 
we had no power to transfer itto Spain. In the ne- 
gotiation by Mr. Pinkney and Mr. Meneds with the 
Spanish government, in 1805, immediately after the 
treaty of Louisiana, Mr. Jefferson said that these 
clams—the bad and the better—were to be 
the subject of negotiation with Spain; and 
they did become the subject of negotiation. There 
was a long negotiation, and in that nego- 
tiation Messrs. Monroe and Pinckney were 
authorized to settle this question of boundary, as 
well as other and very great differences between the 
two countries. The instructions to Mr. Erving in 
1316 authorized him to accept a treaty which 
should fix our boundary at the Sabine. Mr. Jef- 
ferson virtually acceded to it in 1805 and 1806. 
One of the consequences of it was, that the troops 
ofthe United States and of Mexico proposed to 
each other at that time by a military convention, 
as the soldiers of the two governments ‘were coming 
‘oo nearly in contact, and collisions were arising be- 
‘ween them, that the troops of the United States 
should not go beyond the Rio Hondo, and those of 
Spain should not go beyond the Sabine while the 
negotiation was going on. 

Mr. A. was proceeding further to remark upon 
this point, when his remarks were terminated by the 
a of the hour. 

Mr. DANIELS obtained the floor; but yielded to 

Mr. OWEN, who appealed to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Doverass] to modify his pendin 
amendment, by inserting in the place of the 3d an 
ith sections thereof, a proposition which he had 
prepared. 

Mr. DOUGLASS complying with the request of 
Mr. Owen, modified his amendment accordingly. 

The amendment of Mr. Doverass to the amend- 
ment of Mr. Wetter, which amendment (of Mr. 
Doveiass) is the pending question, in iss modified 
form, is as follows: 

JOINT RESOLUTION providing for the admission of 
Texas as a State of the Union. 
Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
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tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the Congress doth consent that the territory 
rightfully included within the limits of Texas be erected 
into a new State, to be called the State of Texas, with a re- 
publican form of government, to be adopted by the people 
of Texas, with the consent of the existing government, upon 
the following conditions and guaranties, which, when 
adopted as aforesaid, shall be obligatory as well upon the 
people of Texas as upon the United States. 

First. That said State be formed, subject to the adjust- 
ment by the government of the United States of all ques- 
tions of boundary that may arise with other governments. 

Second. That the constitution of said State of Texas, with 
the proper evidence of its adoption by the people thereot, be 
transmitted to the President of the United States, that the 
same may be laid before Congress at its next session. 

Third. That Texas shall retain her public lands and other 
public property, and remain, as at present, responsible for 
her debts. 


Fourth. That if, hereafter, with the consent of the legisla. 
ture of the State now proposed to be admitted, new States 
be formed within the jurisdiction of said State, said new 
States shall not exceed three in number, in addition to the 
said State; and such new States shall be admitted into the 
Union with or withcut the institution of slavery, as the 
people, in each one of said States respectively may, at the 
time oftheir application to Congress for admission, deter- 
mine. 

Mr. DANIELS resumed the floor, and proceeded 
with his remarks. He alluded, before entering upon 
the main argument, to the charge made by Mr. 
CiineMAN upon the democratic party of the Senate 
of North Carolina, in admitting one of that party into 
the Senate of that State on a certificate, and, after it 
was ascertained to be a forged certificate, they refused 
to expel him from their body; and he entered into a 
detailed investigation of the iets of the case, estab- 
lishing, as he contended, a conclusive refu ation of 
this charge, and an entire vindication of the integri- 
ty of the course of the democratic party in the Sen- 
ate of that State. 

Approaching now the subject more immediately 
under consideration, and including the arguments 
raised against the annexation under three general 
heads, he laid down, first, the proposition that we 
had the power under the constitution of admitting 
Texas by either of the modes submitted to the con- 
sideration of the committee. Permit him here to 
express the regret with which he was obliged to 
differ from his friend from Virginia, [Mr. Drom- 
GOOLE,] whose positions were generally well con- 
sidered and correct. In this case the gentleman, it 
seemed to him, had confined himself to too narrow 
a construction of the constitution—a construction 
which was at variance with that held by the party 
to which, with the gentleman, he belonged, and at 
variance with the practice of the government 
itself. 

Mr,.D. continued his argument, to show that the 
clause in the constitution for the admission of new 
States, was without limitation or restriction. He 
continued his argument on that branch of the 
subject, until the expiration of his hour. 


Mr. A. P. STONE next obtained the floor, and 
proceeded to argue the question in view of the con- 
stitutional power possessed by this government to 
annex Texas to this Union. It could be done by 
the treaty-making power. It could be done under 
the power to prepare for the common defence of the 
Union. He also went over other grounds, whereon 
he based his argument, concluding with the declara- 
tionthat he had no doubt of its constitutionality. 
The question in relation to its sectional character, 
he said, had been first heard from Massachusetts; it 
had been said it would extend the institution of 
slavery, but he believed it would operate in a direct 
contrary manner, and make some of the States free 
which were now slave States. 

He predicted that the worn-out soils of Virginia, 
Maryland, &c., were to be occupied and restored by 
the Yankees of New England; and he argued that the 
annexation of Texas would not increase the relative 
importance and power of the slaveholding States. 

In reply to the argument of the gentleman from 
Vermont, [Mr. Cotuamer,] he contended, instead 
of defrauding the creditors of Texas by annexing 
her to us, inasmuch as we took a portion of her 
means of payment, that, on the contrary, her means 
and advantages which would enable her to pay 
those debts would be infinitely increased. 

Notwithstanding the guarded manner in which 
the objections had been bronght forward to this 
measure, the gentleman from Vermont [understood 
to be Mr. Marsu] had developed the true reason, 
viz: the fear on the part of gentlemen that the con- 
sumniation of this measure would be the admission 
of a State or more which would vote to destroy and 
forever break down that system of robbery and op- 

ression which was fastened on the country in 1842. 

rom this Mr. S. digressed into an examination at 
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some length of the present tariff, showing its inequal- 
ities and injustice of operation; that the promised 
results therefrom had not been realized; and that the 
benefits which had been ascribed to it were the re- 
sults of other causes. If the annexation of Texas 
would conduce to the repeal of this system of rob- 
bery, and to the establishment of a system of free 
trade, this would be with him a sufficient reason for 
voting therefor. 

Mr. S. having concluded— 

Mr. F. H. MORSE next obtained the floor, and 
addressed the committee in opposition to the meas- 
ure, contending that the admission of Texas would 
bring into Congress additional strength in opposition 
to the protective system; and further, that it would 
lead to the extension and perpetuation of slavery. 
He further contended that it would be a robbery of 
Mexico, for that those who had achieved the inde- 
pendence of Texas were citizena of the United 


States, and were furnished with aid from this 
country. 


Mr. ELLIS next obtained the floor, and address- 
ed the committee during the allotted hour in earnest 
support of the general principles of the annexation of 
Texas, and in exposition of the manifold advan- 
tages, in every point of view, which would accure to 
our cbuntry in all its sections and interests from the 
consummation of this scheme. He argued (in re- 
ply to the objection frequently urged) that the ex- 
tension of our territory, with the administration of 
just and equal laws, and the establishment of the 
principles of free trade, instead of weakening, would 
vastly strengthen and tend to perpetuate the exis- 
tence of our republic. There were no objections 
brought against this scheme, he said, but would be 
approved by Lord Aberdeen, and responded to by 
the entire nation of England. He maintained that 
the verdict of the people at the late election had been 
rendered in favor of annexation, and he invoked the 
assembled representatives of the people to come up, 
and, with an enlarged national view of the benefits 
which would result therefrom to our republic 
throughout all its future existence, carry out that 
verdict. 

Mr. NORRIS spoke in favor of annexation, and 
Mr. DARRAGH against it. They both spoke at 
so late an hour that our reporters could not report 
them. Their speeches will probably be written out 
at length for our Appendix. We have requested the 
favor of Mr. Norris to write his out; and we shall 
make the same request of Mr. Darracn when we 
shall have an opportunity of s ws to him. 

Mr. STEPHENS next obtained the floor, but 
gave way for a motion to rise; when the committee 
rose and reported progress, and . 

The House then adjourned. 


The following notices of petitions, presented to- 
day, were handed to the reporters by the menibers 
presenting them: 


By Mr. E. D. POTTER: The petition of Joseph Gleason, 
and 107 other citizens of Van Wert county Ohio, asking for 
the establishment of a post route from Upper Sandusky, 
Ohio, to Fort Wayne, in the State of Indiana: referred to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Reads. Also, the 
petition of John Hollister,and others, asking an appropria- 
tion for the payment of certain claims against the Ottawa 
Indians: referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSELY: Two petitions from citizens cf 
Buftalo, for the continuation of the seawall to protect the 
harbor of Buftalo. 

By Mr. PETTIT: The petition of Isaac H. Wright, of 
Indiana, praying for leave to enter certain lands on a 
_— of ten years: referred to the Committee on Public 

ands. 

By Mr. SIMONS: Petitions from citizens of Farrington, 
New Hartford, and Harwinton, in Connecticut, remonstra- 
ting against the annexation of Texas to the Union; which 
were referred to the Committee efthe Whole on the state of 
the Union. Also, memorials from citizens of the same 
towns, in Connecticut, praying for the repeal, or abroga- 
tion, of all slave laws inthe District of Columbia; which 
were referred to the Committee for the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WASHINGTON HUNT: The petition of citizens 
of Niagara county, New York, for an appropriation to im- 
prove Re harder of Eighteen Mile creek, on Lake Ontario. 
Also the petition of citizens of Lockport, New York, for a 
grant of land to extend the Wabash and Erie canal. 

By Mr. JAMES BLACK: The petition of 124 citizens of 
Cumberland county, State of Pennsylvania, praying Con- 
gress that a bill may be passed for the organization of Ore- 
gon into a Territory of the United States; and that notice be 
given to Great Britain that the joint occupancy shall ter- 
minate at the end of tweive months; and, aiter that period, 
they be required to withdraw their claims, and pay duties, 
as in other ports of the United States. : : 

By Mr. THOMAS SMITH: The memorial of David B. Ab- 
bot, of Ripley county, Indiana, remonstrating ageinst the 
eonsipetionel wer of Congress employing and peying 
chaplains, on the ground “that hiring preachers officialiy, 
and paying them out of the people’s money, are acts of 
supererogation, unauthorized by the constitution, and trans- 
cending the powers delegated to the national legislature; 
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and on the ground that no ecclesiastical authority has been 
delegated to Congres,” &c.: referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpay, January 25, 1845. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. ADAMS rose and asked leave to make a per- 
sonal explanation. 

The SPEAKER said it would not be in order ex- 
cept by general consent. 

No objections being made, 

Mr. ADAMS proceeded. He read from the ac- 
count of the general grounds of his remarks as given 
in the Intelligencer this morning, of which the fol- 
lowing sentence was a part: 

“His general position was that with Texas, free from 
slavery, and the assent of Mexico obtained, he was ready to 
vote for annexation to-morrow.” 

He had used (Mr. A. said) an expression to that 
purpose, but he did not mean to say that he would 
vote for annexation under any of the forms of any 
of the propositions in this House. He meant to say 
for the mere ultimate result of the annexation of 
Texas to the United States—that was to say, for the 
formation of a social compact and union between the 
United States and the people of Texas—he would 
vote it to-morrow. He said that again; but he 
did not mean by that to allow that the Congress of 
the United States had any such power. It was not 
within the powers of Congress. Congress had the 
power to admit new States into the Union; but the 
admission ofa State was a totally different thing from 
the government of a people. The position which he 
took yesterday (and which he did not know as he 
should have sufficient time to elucidate thoroughly) 
was, thatthe union of two sovereign peoples, under 
one government could not be performed by any 
agency but that of the people themselves. He 
stated that he had taken that ground on the ques- 
tion of the acquisition of Louisiana. He further 
recapitulated his arguments on this point. That 
was the cession of a province and the people of a 
province. He did not believe there was power in 
the government to do it; and therefore he did not 
believe in the power of the Congress of the United 
States to assume the government of the people of 
Louisiana, under the treaty which had been made, 
and he voted accordingly. Although he voted for 
the appropriations required by that treaty, he voted 
against every act of Congress at that session which 
went to enforce a government on the people of 
Louisiana. He believed then, he believed now, 
that Congress had no such power. He had stated 
yesterday that there was the constitutional infringe- 
ment. Here was the fallacy of the argument in the 

roposition of the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. 

oveiass.] Mr. A. supposed that the Congress 
of the United States had no power whatsoever to 
act upon the people of Louisiana after they were 
annexed. But the gentleman did not carry back 
the question to the point whether the Congress of 
the United States, or the President of the United 
States, had power to impose any such laws on the 
people of Texas. He maintained that it was a 

ower not delegated to the Congress of the United 
Brates, and not at all incident to the power of Con- 
gress to admit new States. He said that all the 
propositions before the committee—every one of 
them—were unconstitutional. He should vote 
against every one of them as unconstitutional, be- 
eause they ussumed to act upon the people of Texas 
in amannerin which Congress had no power. 

There were other constitutional objections. The 
acquisition of territory itself could not be performed 
by act of Congress, but it must be done by treaty. 

Mr. COLLAMER asked and obtained leave to 
present a resolutions of the legislature of Vermont 
relative to the annexation of Texas; which were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

On motion of Mr. SAUNDERS, the House re- 
solved itself into a C »mmittce of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, (Mr. Hopkins in the chair,) 
and resumed the consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion, with the several amendments thereto, for the 
annexation of Texas to the United States. 

Mr. STEPHENS was entitled to the floor. He 
commenced with some general remarks, in which 
he announced himself in favor of the annexation of 
Texas on just and reasonable terms; but other- 
wise that which, consummated in a proper manner, 
would bea great blessing, would be a great curse. 
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He referred to the remarks of his colleagues Mr. 
Haratson and Mr. Coss, who had said that ell par- 
ties in the State of Georgia were favorable to annex- 
ation. On the abstract question they were; but 
there was no party in Georgia during the last can- 
vass in favor of the plan of annexation at that 
time before the American people. 

Mr. HARALSON (Mr. 3B. yielding the floor) 
said that the people of Georgia had pronounced at 
the recent election, most emphatically in favor of 
annexation, if need be, on the terms of John Tyler's 
treaty itself. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Then would the gentleman 
vote for John Tyler's treaty? (Laughter. ] 

Mr. HARALSON replied that he would not give 
itup ona quibble of that sort, but he wonld vote 
for John Tyler’s treaty, and for almost every project 
that had been introduced in this House. Texas he 
wanted, and he believed it constitutional, and called 
for by the voice of the American people. 

Mr. STEPHENS resumed. He believed that 
the people of Georgia, of either party, had not sup- 
ported John Tyler’s treaty. During the last can- 
vass in that State, he had heard no man of the gen- 
tleman’s party, or of his own party, who defended 
that treaty. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Hotmes] 
had substantially declared that the southern man 
who voted for that treaty was either a knave or a 
fool. 

Mr. HOLMES explained, and was understood to 
say that any southern man who went to divide the 
territory into slaveholding and non-slaveholding, 
was a fool or knave. 

Mr. STEPHENS resuming, said he had under- 
stood the gentleman. Did John Tyler’s treaty say 
anything about oer Was it not as silent as the 
grave on that subject! Could any southern man, 
then, who knew, as the gentleman from South Car- 
lina had declared, that the South was in a minority 
on this floor, vote to bring in a wide domain, as 
large as France, by a treaty which left the question 
open? Did not the remark of the gentleman amount 
to the declaration that any southern man who voted 
for this treaty was a knave ora fool? Mr. S. used 
no such language. 

He went against the proposition reported by the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs [Mr. 
C. J. Incerso.t] on two grounds. One was, that 
it provided for the assumption of the debts of Texas. 
He proceeded to amplify this consideration; and, in 
the course of his remarks, he said that no man 
knew how much was that debt. 

Mr. C.J. INGERSOLL. The Texians estima- 
ted their debt between seven and eight millions of 
dollars. It had been put at ten millisns of dollars 
by way of covering everything. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STEPHENS understood all of that. He 
asked the honorable gentleman if he could inform 
the House as to the fact whether the authorities of 
Texas knew what was that debt? Had there been 
any estimation of it by them within the last three 

ears? 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL replied that her minister 
estimated it at seven or eight millions of dollars. 

Mr. STEPHENS resumed. That estimate was 
made in 1841. He knew some men who were worth 
their thousands and fifty thousands in 1841 who 
were not worth a cent now. No gentleman on this 
floor presumed to assert that the amount of the debt 
of Texas was known. They knew nothing about it. 

He went against this proposition for another rea- 
son; it left the slave question unsettled. Much as 
he regarded the lustre of the “lone star,” (and he 
would let it gleam on,) he admired the brilliant ga- 
laxy of the present confederacy of our glorious old 
twenty-six States as they now existed much more. 
And rathsr than that star shooting from its orbit, and 
coming into ours, should produce confusion, he 
should say let it gleam on alone, and rémain 
where itis. From the admission of that country 
with this question open, disastrous would be the 
result. Let that question be settled. “Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof,” the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs had said. This was 
from the best authority; but this was not the first 
time that Scripture had been misquoted. He said 
postpone not this evil day; if we were to have Tex- 
as, let that question be settled. He wished no Gre- 
cian wooden-horse brouglit into this confederacy. 

As a southern man, and Georgian, he protested 
against the correspondence of the Secretary of State 
on this subject. The institution of slavery was a 
domestic one, and the Secretary of State sought to 
make ita national one. He objected to calling on 


this government to strenghten the institution of 
slavery. If this government could strengthen, jt 
could weaken or abolish slavery. The strone y, om 
occupied by the South was, that Congress could net 
legislate on the subject of slavery at all; and by con- 
ceding to the government the power of legislating t, 
strenghten the institution of slavery, they would |e 
putting a weapon into their enemies’ hands to de. 
stroy them. The gentleman from New York saiq 
yesterday that the annexation of Texas would ¢x. 
tend the area of freedom. Now, Texas was alread 
a slave State—slavery existed there; and he would 
ask the gentleman if annexation would add one slave 
more to those already in being. Will one human 
being more be oppressed by slavery if Texas be an- 
nexed than without it? There was another view he 
would submit. Was there not every reason to be- 
lieve that the condition of the slaves in Texas would 
be ameliorated by being brought ueder the whole- 
some influence of our laws? He was opposed to all 
the projects for annexation that had been submitted 
except that of the gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr, 
Mitton Brown.] That project did not contemplate 
paying the debts of ‘Texas; it did not contemplate 
any future legislation and consequent agitation jn 
Congress; and settled the slave question forever, 
He admitted that Texas was quite as independent 
as Mexico, and her government was more stable. 

Mexico had forfeited her rights to Texas, if she 
ever had any. The whole aspect of the question 
was therefore changed since yesterday. An investi- 
gation of the question had convinced him that the 
measure would not be in violation of the constitu- 
tion as had been contended by gentlemen. He then 
proceeded at length to argue the constitutional ques. 
tion, showing that Congress possessed the unques- 
tionable right to acquire and annex territory to the 
Union. 

He next replied to the arguments of many gentle- 
men who had preceded him in this debate, particu- 
larly that of the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. 
Kennepy,] who had contended that no citizen of 
Texas could be a representative on this floor, or oc- 
cupy a seat in the Senate, without a residence, after 
annexation, of seven and nine years. He said that 
argument was extremely fallacious. What was the 
United States? A confederation of States. If Texas 
was annexed, she would be one of the United 
States; and a residence in Texas for the years speci- 
fied, would be a residence in one of these United 
States. He continued his reply to various gentle- 
men through his hour. 

Mr. McILVAINE said there were so many gen- 
tlemen desiring te address the committee on this 
occasion, and the time was so very limited, that he 
should content himself with a recapitulation of the 
points of his argument, and elaborate them and fill 
outlines hereafter. 

He said, this is a great national question in spite 
of the combined efforts of all southern gentlemen to 
make it a local,a southern, a slave question. Its 
influences are as broad as the Union. It is a prop- 
osition to break up the Union; to destroy the terms 
of the original compact; to uproot and forever de- 
stroy the relation between the relative influences in 
this government; to restore and perpetuate forever 
that preponderance to the South which it has en- 
Jjoyed from the foundation of the government, but 
which, from the silent operation of our respective 

olicies, is passing from it. It is a proposition to 

ring into this Union, by a simple legislative act, a 
foreign government and a foreign people, equal in 
territorial extent to one-quarter of our entire Union. 
In reply to this, he said that the people whom he 
represented will consent to no such thing, and he 
might — with equal confidence for his entire 
State. She isin favor of the Union as itis. She 
will maintain the constitution as it is, and all its 
compromises, so long as it is suffered to remain the 
fundamental law of this Union. But she will not 
consent that the balances of power, resting upon 
those compromises, shall be disturbed by the incor- 
poration of new and foreign agents. He then pro- 
posed to examine the authority by which this thing 
1s pene to be done. 

“irst, the constitutional authority; and secondly, 
the vor populi. He denied that the constitution gives 
to Congress any power, either expressed on implied, 
to acquire foreign territory; or to the treaty-making 
power the right to acquire territory for the purpose 
of extending the Union. He affirmed that the 
power given to Congress to admit new States was 
limited to the then territory of the Union. In proof 
he offered the debates in the convention, the 


who'e of which refer directly and in terms to such 
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rritory3 from which he inferred, as a necessary 
vonclasion, that if there had been no such territory 
there would have been no such provision. Hence 
the power to admit foreign States falls to the ground. 
In opposition to this it is argued that, inasmuch as 
the original form of this article was definite in its 
erms, and an indefinite form substituted in its place, 
was intended to embrace foreign States. An- 
ae that an indefinite form was rejected as a 
patitute; and that the whole controversy was in 
reference to the propriety of giving Congress the 
ower to dismember the existing States without 
heir consent; and that no proposition so import- 
santas that of giving to a bare majority of Congress 
the power to extend, ad libitum, the extent of the 
Union, could have been proposed and adopted by 
shat convention without eliciting debate. 

Next, the vor populi. They were told that the 
people have decided this question; and, therefore, 
that their will must be done. He denied, first, that 
the people have the power to extend the legislative 
powers of this government except in the manner 
prescribed by the constitution itself. And then he 

denied that any number of the States short of the 
whole have the power to engraft upon the consti- 
tution principles vitally affecting the original com- 
ract as to the dissenting States. But he utterly de- 
; ied that the people have decided this question, at 
least affirmatively. He cited the Baltimore conven- 
tion Which, by every principle of representative de- 
mocracy, nominated Mr. Van Buren, who was op- 
posed to annexation under existing circumstances, 
but, by a singular process of progressive de- 
mocracy, forced upon the party a candidate pledged 
to immediate and unconditional annexation; that 
Silas Wright was placed upon the same ticket for 
the Vice Presidency, who was, like Mr. Van Bu- 
ren, opposed to immediate annexation, to cover up 
this issue in the North; that the nomination subse- 
quently of Mr. Dallas was irrespective of his 'Texas 
principles, and in reference to his supposed influ- 
ence in Pennsylvania, the second State in the Union. 
He denied that the question of immediate annexa- 
tion was generally sanctioned by the democratic 
party inthe North. In New York, whose vote de- 
cided the contest, a clear and undisputed anti-Texas 
majority of 10,000 votes was cast; and in the 
whole Union there was a popular majority against 
the measure. 

In Pennsylvania the question was not fairly in is- 
sue; but her vote was cast for Mr. Polk as the 
friend of a protective tariff; and that votes thus fraud- 
ulently obtained are placed to” thesannexation of 
Texas. He said, present to them the questiog fairly, 
and its attendant consequences, and they are against 
itlargely. Pennsylvania is able and willing to pay 
her own just debts; but she will not consent to be 
taxed to pay the debts of other and foreign States. 
She is willing to leave the institution of slaver 
where the eonstitution left it, in the States; but will 
not consent to pour out her blood and her treasure 
and her honor to continue and extend and perpetu- 
ate it. He proposed to notice the question of expe- 
diency, and examine the calculation of the gentle- 
man from Alabama, and show that it is fallacious 
and preposterous; that the North, instead of ob- 
taining an increased market for their fabrics, would 
geta 20 per cent. tariff; and the West, instead of 
anew outlet for their agricultural produce, would 
get increased competition for their labor. 

Next he noticed the proper and ultimate limits of 
Texas, and showed that there will not only be no 
public lands of any account, but that there will be 
10 territory for free States after the boundary shall 
have been settled upon the mest liberal terms as 
proposed by this government. He next proceeded 
‘o the argument of the gentleman from South Caro- 
wna against limiting the extension of slavery, and 
showed that it would result in the devastation of the 
whole southern continent. And lastly, he noticed 
ie proposed extension of the “area of freedom,” 
and showed that the union of two independent re- 
publican governments cannot accomplish it, if free- 
(6om means republican liberty. 

A contest for the floor, accompanied with some 
conversation by several gentlemen on the point 
of order, arose between Mr. HALE and Mr. 
WOODWARD. 

The CHAIRMAN awarded the floor to 

Mr. WOODWARD. In some preliminary re- 
marks he announced his intention to direct his re- 
marks principally to the constitutional question; 
‘ut, previous to that, he wished to present one con- 
sideration with reference to the Missouri compro- 


mise, of which they had heard so much, in order to 








disabuse the House of prejudices which existed on 
this subject. The settlement of the line commonly 
called the Missouri compromise line, north of 
which slavery should notexist, they heard urged 
here as &@ compromise, an occasion of mutual con- 
cession between the advocates of slavery and non- 
slavery. If it had been a con.promise, it should 
have been in this form: that slavery should not ex- 
ist north, and that non-slavery should not exist 
south of this line. On the contrary, in the settle- 
ment of that line, the South took on themselves this 
disability of ever establishing slavery north of the 
line, and the adverse party stood where they had 
stood before recognised and legitimatized throughout 
the whole country. 

Advancing to the constitutional question, and 
premising that there had arisen much confusion 
from the use of the word annexation; that Texas 
and Texas alone had the power of annexing her- 
self; that her power was efficient, that ours was pas- 
sive; that we could only give permission to this 
annexation, he proceeded to refer to the existing 
clause of the constitution, empowering the Congress 
to admit new States into this Union, and to investi- 
gate with some minuteness the various propositions 
and votes in the convention which framed the con- 
stitution, in order to show that it was the mtent of 
the framers of the constitution in inserting the clause 
as itnow stands, to provide for the admission of 
States, as occasions arose, out of territory which 
was not then inthe Union; and this being their in- 
tention, he maintained that it could not have beer 
expressed in direct terms in the constitution, as it 
would amount to an invitation to the colonies of 
foreign powers to revolt, and to guaranty to them 
in that case, and in case of tHeir coming into the 
Union, a republican form of government, which 
would have been a breach of international obliga- 
tion, and would have involved us in war with for- 
eign governments. On the other hand, he asked 
gentlemen on the opposite side, why it was that the 
express restriction was not made in the constitution, 
if such was the intention of the framers of the consti- 
tution? 

In support of this view, he read from the Federalist 
by Mr. Salen, which laid down that the imme- 
diate object of the constitution was to secure the 
the Union of the thirteen primitive States, and such 
States as might arise within their bosom, or within 
their neighborhoods. He held that the constitution 
was a remedial instrument, and the whole burden of 
its object was to prevent the danger of having sep- 
arate confederacies contiguous to each other here. 
Neighboring States were natural enemies to each 
other. The whole object was to substitute for the 
laws of nations, and for treaties, a constitution or 
compact between different States. The exclusion of 
Texas, therefore, was a violation of this object; it 
was the disunion of Texas, aud the defeating of 
that object which the constitution was designed to 
accomp. ish. 

What was the distinction between the treaty-ma- 
king power and the sovereign power? Here was 
the distinction: The treaty-making power was not 
a compact between nations, but it was a compact be- 
tween joint authorities. We have a treaty-making 
department and treaty-making officers, but we have 
no treaty-making power. It must proceed from the 
joint authority of nations. It is not a treaty which 
originates a body politic; it is nota treaty which 
originates a government. Was the constitution of 
the United States a treaty? Why it wasa social 
compact resulting from internal authorities; it was 
an act which did not go abroad. ‘The question now 
between the United States and Texas was one of so- 
cial compact. It was a question not of operations 
and actions, but a question which goes to the or- 
ganization of society. Texas must annex herself 
to the United States. The act which she performs 
is simply a subscription to the constitution of the 
United States; and the act which we perform is sim- 
ply to assent to the action on her part. ‘This was 
the way in which the several States now in the 
Union became parties to the constitutional govern- 
ment. The constitution which was framed in con- 
vention was ratified by nine States giving their as- 
sent to it;and every succeeding State must come in 
in the same way. We did not annex North Caro- 
lina and Rhode Island to the Union, they aanexed 
themselves. When the convention broke wp, after 
having framed a constitution, they left their agent 
there to express their authority—not their power— 
that all the States assenting to the constitution might 
comeinto the Union. Mr. W. then replied to the 
remarks of Mr. Barnarp, which referred to the doc- 


trine of strict construction as maintained in the 
South, explaining what those doctrines were, and 
how they applied to the present question. 

Mr. CAUSIN obtained the floor over a number 
of competitors, among whom was Mr. Rayner, and 
then yielded the floor to that gentleman for an ex- 
planation. 

Mr. RAYNER said he wished to state to this 
House and the nation, (and he wished the reporters 
to take it down,) that no southern whig, who 
was opposed to the annexation of Texas, had been 
allowed to open his mouth en this question. He 
wished to state this, so that it might appear to the 
people of this country that the grounds on which the 


southern whigs opposed this measure had not been 
allowed to go tothe world. 


The CHAIR made some observations which 


were not heard by the reporter, but was understood 
to call the gentleman to order. 


Mr. CAUSIN followed, and having but half an 
hour left, he gave notice that he should not attempt 
to make a speech, for that he found impossible in 
the time allotted to him. He should, however, ex- 
press his views to the people in another way. He 
then proceeded to the question, and said he should 
vote against every proposition of annexation which he 
had yet seen, censuring, at the same time, the at- 
tempts which had been made to make the acquisi- 
tion of territory dependent on a municipal regulation 
or domestic institution. He said he foresaw that 
this matter was but the germ of divisions and par- 
ties for the future, which should influence our elec- 
tions. Tle proceeded to discuss the question in all 
its bearings, (which have been fully reported during 
this debate,) particularly the constitutional power 
to admit Texas into this Union as now proposed. 

At 2 o'clock, precisely, the chairman announced 
the arrival of the hour which the House had fixed 
for the termination of the debate, and the committee 
proceeded to vote on the pending propositions, and 
on the several propositions subsequently offered. 


The state of the question before the Committee 
was this: 

Mr. C. J. Incersout had reported from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs a joint resolution declaring 
that annexation and union between the United States 
and the republic of Texas, take effect as settled the 
12th of April last, in the following words, viz: 


“JOINT RESOLUTION for annexing Texas to the United 
States. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That an- 
nexation and union between the said United States and the 
republic of Texas take effect as settled the twelfth of April 
last, in the following words, viz: 

“ArticLe t. The republic of Texas, acting in conformity 
with the wishes of the people and government, cedes 
to the United States all the territories of Texas, to be 
held by them in full property and sovereignty, and to be 
annexed to the said United States as one of their Territories, 
subject to the same constitutional provisions with their 
other Territories. This cession including all public lots and 
squares, vacant lands, mines, minerals, salt lakes and 
springs, public edifices, fortifications, barracks, ports and 
harbors, navy and navy ‘yards, docks, magazines, arms, 
armaments, and accoutrements, archives and public docu- 
ments, public funds, debts, taxes and dues unpaid at the time 
of annexation. 

“Articie i. The citizens of Texas shall be incorporated 
into the Union of the United States, maintained and protect- 
ed in the free enjoyment of their liberty and property, and 
admitted, as soon as may be consistent with the principles 
of the federal constitution, to the enjoy ment of all the rights, 
privileges, and immunities, of citizens of the United States 

“Articre tn. All titles and claims to real estate, valid 
under the laws of ‘exas, shall be held so by the United 
States, and measures adopted for the speedy adjudication 
of all unsettled claims to land, and patents shall be granted 
to those found valid. 

“Articte tv. The public land hereby ceded shall be 
subject to the laws regulating the public lands in the other 
Territories of the United States, as far as they may be ap- 
plicable; subject, however, to such alterations and changes 
as Congress may from time to time think proper to make. 
If, in consequence of the mode in which fonds have been 
surveyed in Texas, or from previous grants or locations, 
the sixteenth section cannot be applied to the purpose of 
education, Congress shall make equal provision by grant 
of land elsewhere. And it is also further understood that, 
hereafter, the books, papers, and documents of the General 
Land Office of Texas shall be deposited and kept at such 
place in Texas as the Congress of the United States shall 
direct 

“Articie v. The United States assume and agree to pay 
the public debts and liabilities of Texas, however created, 
for which the faith or credit of her government may be 
bound at the time of annexation; said debts and liebilities 
estimated not to exceed, in the whole, ten millions of dol- 
lars, to be ascertained and paid in the manner hereinafter 
stated: 

‘The payment of the sum of three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars shall be made at the treasury of the United 
States, within ninety days after annexation, as follows: Two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars to Frederick Dawson, of 
Baltimore, or his executors, on the delivery of that amount 
of ten per cent. bonds of Texas, one hundred thousand dol- 
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lars, if so much be required, in the redemption of the ex- | 
chequer bills which may be in circulation at the time of | 


annexation. For the payment of the remainder of the debts 
and liabilities of Texas, which, together with the amount 
already specified, shall not exceed ten millions of dollars, 
the public lands herein ceded, and the net revenue from the 
same, ere hereby pledged. 

“Articie vi. In order to ascertain the full amount of the 
debts and liabilities herein assumed, and the legality and 
validity thereof, four commissioners shall be + ep by 
the President of the United States, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, who shall meet at Washington, 
‘Texas, within the period ef six months after annexation, and 
may continue in session not exceeding twelve months, un- 
less the Congress of the United States should pro- 
long the time. They she'l take an oath for the faith- 
ful discharge fof their duties, and that they are not direct- 
ly or indirectly interested in said claims at the time, and 
will not be daring their continuance in office, and the 
said oath shall be recorded with their proceedings. In 
case of the death, sickness, or resignation of any of the com- 
missioners, his or their place or places may be supplied by 
the appointment as aforesaid, or by the President of the 
United States during the recess of the Senate. They, ora 
majority of them, shall be authorized, under such regula- 
tions as the Congress of the United States may prescribe, to 
hear, examine, and decide on all questions touching the le- 
gality and validity of said claims, and shall, when a claim is 
allowed, issue a@ certificate to the claimant, stating the 
amount, distinguishing principal from interest. The certifi- 
cates so issued shall be numbered, and entry made of the 
number, the name of the person to whom issued, and the 
amount, in a book to be kept for that purpose. They 
shall transmit the records of their proceedings and 
the book in which the certificates are entered, with 
the vouchers and documents produced before them, 
relative to the claims slowed or rejected, to the 
Treasury Department of the United States,to be deposited 
therein; and the Secretary of the Treasury shall, as soon as 
practicable after the receipt of the same, ascertain the aggre- 
gate amount of the debts and liabilities allowed; and if the 
same, whenadded to the amount to be paid to Frederick 
Dawson, and the sum which may be paid in the redemption 
of the exchequer bills, shall not exceed the estimated sum 
of ten millions of dollars, he shall, on the presentation ofa 
certificate of the commissioners, issue, at the option of the 
holder, a new certificate for the amount, distinguishing 
principal from interest, and payeble to him or order, out of 
the net proceeds of the public lands hereby ceded, or stock 
of the United States, for the amount allowed, including 
principal and interest, and bearing an interest of three per 
cent. perannum from the date thereof; which stock, in ad- 
dition to being made payable out of the net proceeds of the 
public lands hereby ceded, shall also be receivable in pay- 
ment forthe same. In case the amount of the debts and 
liabilities allowed, with the sums aforesaid to be paid to 
Frederick Dawson, and which may be paid in the redemp- 
tion of the exchequer bills, shall exceed the sum of ten mil- 
lions of dollars, the said secretary, before issuing a new cer- 
tificate, or stock, asthe case muy be, shall make in each 
case such proportionable and ratable deduction on its 
amount as to reduce the aggregate to the said sum of ten 
millions of dollars;and he shall have power to make all 
needful rules and regulations necessary to carry into effect 
tie powers hereby vested in him. 

> kpenne vi. Until further provision shall be made, the 
laws of Texas, as now existing, shall remain in force; and 
all executive and judicial officers of Texas, except the 
President, Vice President, and heads of departments, shall 
retain their offices, with all power and authority appertain- 
ing thereto; and the courts of justice shall remain in all 
respects as now established and organized. 

“ArricLe vil. Immediately after annexation, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, shall appoint a commissioner, who shall 
proceed to Texas and receive the transfer of the territory 
thereof, and all the archives and public property, and 
other things herein conveyed, in the name of the United 
States. He shall exercise all executive authority in said 
a necessary to the proper execution of the laws, 
until otherwise provided. 

Resolved, That the said articles are hereby declared to be 
the fundamental law of union between the said United 
States and Texas, so soon as the supreme authorities of the 
said republic of Texas shall agree to the same. And it shall 
be the duty of the President of the United States, so soon 
as he shall be officially notified of such agreement on the 

art of Texas, to announce the same by proclamation. 

“Resolved, further, by the authority aforesaid, That it is un- 
derstood and intended that whatever was stipulated to be 
done immediately, or at a fixed period after the exchange 
of said compact, shall be done immediately, or ina like pe- 
riod after the supreme authorities of Texas shall have for- 
mally agreed to these resolutions.” 

And further declaring [sec. 2] the said artic’es 
“to be the fundamental Jaw of union” between 
the United States and Texas, as soon as the 
supreme authorities of the said republic of Texas 
agree to the same. And it shall be the duty of the 
President of the United States, as soon as he shall be 
officially notified of such agreement on the part of 
Texas, to announce the same by proclamation. 

And further, [sec. 3,] “That 1t is understood and 
intended that whatever was stipulated to be done im- 
mediately or at a fixed period after the exchange of 
said compact, shall be done immediately or in a like 
period after the supreme authorities of Texas shall 
Sones formally agreed to these resolutions.” 

Which said joint resolution Mr. Wetier had 
moved to amend by striking out all after the enact- 
ing clause, and inserting as a substitute that which 
(entire) reads as follows: 

JOINT RESOLUTION annexing Texas to the United 
States. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
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and after the passage of these resolutions, (the supreme au- 
thorities of Texas concurring therein,) the territory now 
known as the republic of Texas be, and the same is hereby, 
annexed to, and made a portion of, the territory of the 
United States. 

Src. 2. And be it further resolved, That the inhabitants now 
residing upon the said territory, and within the limits of 
Texas, shall be incorporated into the Union of the United 
States, and protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty 
and property, and admitted, as soon as may be consistent 
with the principles of the federal constitution, to the enjoy- 
ment of all the rights, privileges, and immunities of citizens 
of the United States. 

See. 3. And be it further resolved, That the said territory 
hereby annexed shall be knownas the ‘Territory of Texas,” 
and, until otherwise ordered, the laws of Texas now existin 
shall remain in full force;and all executive and judicia 
otticers of Texas, (except the President, Vice President, and 
heads of department,) shall retain their offices, with all au- 
tnority and power appertaining thereto; and the courts of 
justice there established shall, for the present, remain as 
now organized. 

Sec. 4. And be it further resolved, That all titles and claims 
to reul estate, valid under the existing laws of Texas, shall 
be deemed and held so by the government of the United 
States. 

Sec. 5. And be it further resolved, That the public lands in 
the said territory be, and the same are hereby, pledged for 
the payment of the debt, however created, anterior to the 
passage of these resolutions, for which the faith of the gov- 
ernment of Texas has been given, amounting, as is sup- 
posed, to ten millions of dollars. 

Src. 6. And be it further resolved, That commissioners 
shall hereafter be appointed, under such restrictions as Con- 
gress may impose, to examine and report the claims which 
may be presented —— the government of Texas, in order 
that the proceeds of the public lands, as aforesaid, may be 
applied to the extinguishment thereof. 

Src. 7. 4nd be it further resolved, That commissioners 
shall hereafter be appointed, who shall establish the bound- 
aries, and divide said territory in such manner and form as 
Congress may direct. 

Sree. 8. 4nd be it further resolved, That as soonas the su 
preme authorities of Texas shall signify their approval of 
these resolutions, the same shall be deemed and held to be 
the fundamental law of the land. 


Which said amendment Mr. Doverass had 
moved to amend by striking out the preceding and 
substituting therefor a proposition, which, after sev- 
eral modifications, is as follows: 


Joint resolution providing for the admission of Texas as a 
State of the Union. 


Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the Congress doth consent that the territory rightfully in- 
cluded within the limits of Texas be erected into a new 
State, by the name and style of ‘Texas, with a republican 
form of government, to be adopted by the people of Texas, 
with the consent of the —- government, and be admit- 
ted into the Union upon the following conditions and guar- 
anties; which, when adopted as aforesaid, shall be obliga- 
tory as well uponthe peo; le ofTexas as upon the United 
States. 

First. That said State be formed subject to the adjust- 
ment, by the government of the United States, of all ques- 
tions of boundary that may arise with other governments. 

Second. That the constitution of said State of Texas, with 
the proper evidence of its adoption by the people thereof, 
be transmitted to the President of the United States, that the 
same may be laid before Congress at its next session. 

Third. That Texas shall retain her public lands end other 
ame property, and remain, as at present, responsible for 

erdebts. 

Fourth. That if, hereafter, with the consent of the legisla- 
ture of the State now proposed to be admitted, new States 
be formed within the jurisdiction of said State, said new 
States shall not exceed three in number, in addition to the 
said State; and such new States shall be admitted into the 
Union with or without the institution of slavery, as the 
people in each one of said States respectively may, at the 
time of their application to Congress for admission, deter- 


mine. 

And the 
ment of 
WELLER. 

Mr. RATHBUN moved that the committee rise, 
with a view, in the House, to move a call of the 
House; but, after some conversation—the attendance 
of members already being very full—he withdrew 
the motion. 

Tellers were asked, and, being ordered, Messrs. 
Cave Jounson and WintHrop were appointed. 

The question was then taken, and the tellers re- 
ported—ayes 96, noes 107. 

So the amendment of Mr. Dovetass to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The question then recurring on the amendment of 
Mr. Wetter, (as above given, ) 

Mr. HAMLIN called for the reading of the 
amendment; which was read. 

Mr. H. moved an amendment, to add at the close 
of the section 2d of the amendment the following: 


nding question was first on the amend- 
r. Doverass to the amendment of Mr. 


“And the terms on'which sail territory shall be admitted 
as States into the Union shall be determined by Congress 


at the time of admission, in accordance with the constitu- 
tion.” 


Mr. REDING asked for tellers; which were or- : 


dered. 
The question being taken on the amendment of 


United States of America in Congress assembled, That from 








Mr. Hamuin to the amendment, it was rejected b 
ayes 35, noes not counted. y 
The question again recurring on the amendment 
Mn ELMER’ d d 
r. roposed to amend by substitut; 
the proposition offered yesterday oy Mr. Owne 


accepted by Mr. Douerass, and just rejected by the 
committ the last four lines, in lieu of which 
he inserted as follows: F 


“And in that one of the said new States which shall be 
Ge —— and in one other of = said new States 
Slavery or invo untary servitude, except for the . . 
of crimes, shall not exist.” ’ punishment 


The question, being taken on the amendment of 
Mr. Exmer to the amendment, it was rejected— 
ayes 16, noes not counted. 


The question once more recurring on the amend. 
ment of Mr. WELLER, 

Mr. ROBINSON moved to amend the amendment 
by striking out all after the enacting clause, and the 
word “That,” and inserting the following: 


[That] so much of Texas as may be’embraced in an areg 
not exceeding that of the largest State in the Union, and as 
shall be described in the constitution to be adopted as herein. 
after provided, shall, on the adoption of a constitution 1, 
the people thereofas a State, in accordance with the consti. 
tution of the United States and of the provisions of this act 
and on the transmission of such constitution to the Presi. 
dent, on or before the 4th day of July next, be, and the 
same is hereby, upon his proclamation thereof, admitted 
as one of the States of this Union. 

See. 2. And be it further resolved, That such constitution 
shall contain a provision ceding to the United States the ju. 
risdiction of the residue of the territory of Texas, in which 
slavery shall not exist, unless Congress shall hereafter so 
determine by law; and this act of admission shall not be con. 
strued to imply any assumption of or intention on the part 
of the United States to assume, now or hereafter,the debts, or 
any portion thereof, of Texas, or to impair the right of said 
State to the soil of the territory so to be ceded, or the right 
of the State of Texas to determine whether slavery shall or 
shall not exist in said State. 

Sec .3. And be it furiher resolved, That until the next appor- 
tionment of representatives among the States, the said State 
of Texas shall be entitled to two senators and two repre- 
sentatives in the Congress. 


The question was taken, and the amendment to 
the amendment was rejected—ayes 40, noes not 
counted. 


The question recurring on the amendment of Mr. 
WELLER, 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF moved an amendment to 
the amendment, to add to the second section (of Mr. 
WEL teErR’s amendment, as above) the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That as a fundamental condition of the annexa- 
tion aforesaid, the existence of slavery shall be forever pro- 
hibited in one-half fof all the annexed territory, to Se ot 
the west and northwest part thereof, and to be determined, 


as nearly as may be, by a line running due north and south 
through the territory aforesaid. 


The question was taken, and thé amendment to 
the ee was rejected by—ayes 46, noes not 
counted. 


The question still recurring on the amendment of 
Mr. WELLER, 


Mr. BURKE moved to amend the amendment 
by striking outall after the enacting clause, and in- 
serting the following: 


That the Congress doth consent that the territory 
known as the republic of Texas, and rightfully belenas 
to the same, may be erected into anew State, tobe c 
the State of Texas, with a republican form of government, 
to be adopted by the people of said republic, in such mode 
as the duly constituted authorities thereof may prescribe, in 
order that the same may be admitted as one of the States of 
this Union. 

Sec. 2. .4nd be it further enacted, That the constitu- 
tion ofthe State of Texas, withthe proper evidence of its 
adoption by the people of Texas, shall be transmitted to the 
Presiient of the United States, to be laid before Congress 
for its final action, on or before ths first day of January one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-six, 

Src. 3. Jind be it further eracted, That the aforesaid terti- 
tory may be divided into new States, not exceeding five in 
number, and, having a sufficient population, may be admit- 
ted into the Union unéerthe terms and provisions of the 
federal constitution: Provided, That such States as may Le 
formed out of that portion of said territory lying south of 
thirty-six degre: s thirty minutes north latitude, commonly 
knownas the Missouri compromise line, shell Le admitted 
into the Union, with or without slavery, as the people of 
each Stete asking admission may desire.’ 

Src. 4. And he it further enacted, Thet the President of 
the United States, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, ix hereby authorized to adjust and settle all 
questions relating to the boundaries of said territory, which 
may arise with other governments. 

Src. 5. And be it further enacted, That said State, when 
admitted into the Union, after ceding to the United States 
all mines, minerals, salt lakes and springs, and also all pub- 
lic edifices, except her capite!, court-houses, jails, and 
other buildings adapted to State and county purposes; and 
all fortifications, bherracks, ports, and harbors, navy and 
navy-yards, docks, magazines, arms, armaments, and all 
other property and means pertaining to the public defence 
belonging to said republic of Texas, shall retain all the 
public funds, debts, taxes, and dues of every kind which 
may belong or be due to said republic; and shall also re- 
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